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PEA VINE HAY FOR HORSES. 


Prof. Massey Replies to Mr. Barbrey. 
Gorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
My attention has been called to 


the article in your columns by Mr. 
w. A. Barbrey, of Sampson county, 
N. C., in regard to the danger of 
feeding pea vine hay to horses, and 
Mr. B. seems to think that it is dam- 
aged hay only that is dangerous. 

The whole gist of the matter, it 
seems to me, lies in the farmer hav- 
ing a knowledge of the nature of the 
feeds he is using. All hay made 
from legumes or ensilage made from 
them is of a higher nitrogenous char- 
acter than other hays or corn fodder 
and by themselves these make too 
narrow a ration and cause danger of 
nitrogenous poisoning. This effect 
is more plainly marked in the more 
concentrated nitrogenous foods like 
the cotton seed meal, which fed 
regularly as an exclusive grain diet 
will finally kill animals. 

No damaged hay of any kind 
should be fed to a horse especially, 
for the rotting is the first stage in 
the production of nitrates from the 
organic matter, and it is the accu- 
mulation of nitrates in the animal 
economy that does the damage. I 
have found the urine of animals fed 
on cotton seed meal and hulls per- 
fectly crammed with crystals of 
nitrate of urea and a uraemic poison- 
ing showing itself. There is no dan 
ger from good pea vine hay or any 
other legume hay when properly 
fed. That is, there should be enough 
carbonaceous food given with it to 
balance the ration. 

My horses get pea vine hay and 
corn fodder as a ration and they are 
always in fine order and have no 
trouble. But I would not feed a 
horse on pea vine hay and vats alone, 
as the ration would be too nitrogen- 
ous. Peas are not a safe pasture for 
horses or any other non-rumining 
animal, but cows can pasture them 
easily if occasionally changed to a 
grass pasture. Ihave grazed down 
peas three times in one season and 
had no trouble with the cows. In 
fact there is no summer pasture that 
will give as much milk and butter 
as peas. 

Then as to the curing of the peas 
for hay, I know of no hay more 
easily made, and I make it every 
summer and have no mould, and 
there is not the slightest need for 
allthe bother of pointed sticks or 
sticks of any kind as described by 
Mr. Merriam. Doubtless good hay 
may be made in that way, but I 
make it with a great deal less labor 
by simply curing it in the shocks 
till well wilted and then putting it 
in the barn to finish at its leisure. 
Andit does not matter if the barn 
door stands open all time. In fact 
I can make pea hay as easily as grass 
hay. And then as to feeding it, I 
would advise farmers to get our 
bulletin on feeding stock and study 
the making of a balanced ration, 
and there will be no danger from 
any hay. W. F. Massey. 

Wake Co, N. C. 
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“GET OUT OF THE RUTS.” 


Such is the good advice which the 
editor of the Chicago Farmers’ Voice 
gives his readers. While he is speak 
ing to farmers whose money crops 
are corn and oats, his idea, the prin. 
ciple which he is advocating, is en- 
tirely applicable to Southern condi- 
tions—just as good for the cotton 
farmer as for the grower of cornand 
oats. We make no apology th:re- 
fore for reproducing the article be- 
low: 

The more a wagon runs ina rut 
the deeper the rut grows and the 
more difficult it becomes for the 
driver to get out of it. There are 
hundreds of farmers in ruts, so to 
Speak, and each year seems to weaken 
their power or thwart their desire to 
get out. The farmer who for fifteen 
or twenty years has been growing 
corn and oats alternately on what 
he mistakenly thinks inexhaustible 
Soil is in a deep, well-worn rut that 
Slopes toward hard times for that 
farmer. He ought to get out and 
travel on a smooth surface. He 
ought to grow more crop; and live 


and vetch. What will he do with 
them? Feed them right on the farm. 
Oats and corn have their place ina 
ration of farm crops, but a great 
many farms in the middle West 
would be much improved if given a 
rest from these fertility leaches. 
Leguminous and forage crops must 
supplant cereal crops to a large ex- 
‘tent in the corn belt. The land de- 
mands the change. Good farming 
approves it. Farmers must get out 
of the rut or be mired. The latter 
will be their lot if they continue the 
two-crop system which they so long 
have been practicing. To avoid it is 
quite as easy as to encounter it. 
Without suggesting a complete 
program, let us urge that you sow 
some cow peas and so; beans this 
year. Double disk some of your oat 
land as soon as the crop is harvested, 
harrow it well and drill in the peas 
or beans. At last cultivation of 
corn sow about ten pounds of clover 
seed per acre broadcast amongst the 
stalks. Try ten acres this way. Sow 
some rape. Try some vetch. Get 
more live stock on your farm. Feed 
them on those good things herein 
mentioned. Keep some good cows. 
Raise poultry. Grow fruit. Have 
several hives of bees. Be a real 
farmer and get out of the ruts. 





HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 
XXVI. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Libraries for county schools are 
new to us in North Carolina. As 
the character of a people is moulded 
by what they read, and especially 
the literature read by the children, 
no greater benefit, considering the 
cost, can be bestowed upon a com- 
munity than a library filled with 
good books. Harry Farmer thinks 
that there should be a few good 
books on agriculture among the list. 
Several years ago we heard a minis- 
ter say in addressing a Sunday 
School, ‘‘Children, these old people 
will not hear;if they do, it makes 
no impression on their minds.’’ If 
you cannot impress a religious idea 
on the mind of an old person, neither 
can you impress a new idea of agri 
culture on his mind. So our hope 
isin the young. If we ever get the 
idea of doing ‘‘as daddy did’’ out of 
the minds of the rising generation 
and let them read and practice mod- 
erd methods of agriculture, our good 
Old North State will be one of the 
richest in the Union. 

We notice that fruit trees are well 
loaded with young fruit, and if no 
accident happens to it there will be 
one of the heaviest crops that we 
have had in ten years. Now is the 


tors to save the crops. Evaporated 
apples are retailing at 10 to 12 cents 
per pound, and are scarce af that 
price. These prices would pay a 
nice profit on the work and machin- 
ery necessary to preserve them. 

The strawberry crop will be good, 
but late. If some plan could be de- 
vised to save the surplus berries, it 
would bea great help. This is one 

fruit thatcookinginjures. We have 
| tried canning them, also have pre- 
| served some, but they are not good. 
Some make wine out of the berries, 
but we prefer not to encourage this, 
asit has a tendency to demoralize 
the young. There is one way in 
which the juice might be preserved 
and kept nice and sweet; that is, to 
fill bottles and place them in a ves- 
sel of cold water and bring the water 
to a boiling heat, then seal. Grape 
juice put up this way keeps well and 
there is no reason why strawberries 
or any other fruit can’t he treated 
in the same manner. 

We have large quantities of nice 
plums that can be sold for good 
prices in the Northern markets. 
Plums should be gathered before 
they are mellow and placed in quart 
baskets just like strawberries. Be 
careful not to use any defective 
fruit; let all be in good condition. 
Such things when placed on the early 
market bring paying prices. 

HarRRY FARMER. 

Columbus Co., N. C. 
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time to get fruit jars and evapora-. 


Now while the memory of difficul- 
ties in securing good seed corn is 
fresh in the minds of most farmers, 
we commend to our readers the fol- 
lowing valuable editorial from the 
current issue of Wallace’s Farmer. 
Read it carefully and we think you 
will find in it suggestions which will 
prove of value to you; though in the 
South the corn should not be planted 
so thickly as Editor Wallace recom- 
mends to his Iowa readers. What 
is to be done in this direction must 
be done quickly. We quote: 

We have had quite a number of 
letters from farmers asking us if it 
would be safe to buy seed corn from 
the North, South, East or West. We 
have always advised them that if 
they could find a variety of corn that 
yields well and that has been culti- 
vated for some years in their neigh- 
borhood to plant the bulk of their 
crop with that, hut to buy in addi- 
tion half a bushel of the best high- 
bred seed corn they can get and if it 
should prove satisfactory, to begin 
and develop their own seed corn on 
their own land. rarmers will be 
needing seed corn next year and now 
we advise every farmer to begin in- 
telligently to breed up for himself 
for next year. 

Take an acre of land as far re- 
moved from other corn as you can 
get it. Select about forty ears of 
the very best seed corn you can get. 
Look at any sample you have of 
selected seed and you may find, as 
you often will by close inspection, 
that there are two or three types. 
Find out which type yields the larg- 
est per cent. of corn per ear. All 
that you need isa pair of scales, a 
half hour’s time, and to keep your 
eyes open. By picking out a grain 
from each ear with your penknife 
you can ascertain the type of grain. 
You will very frequently find in the 
same kinda type cf ear with deep 
grains and another with broad 
grains. Select a number of ears 
from each type. Weigh, then shell, 
then weigh the corn. Divide the 
weight of the shelled corn by the 
total weight and that gives you the 
per cent. You will frequently find 
that one type will give you two or 
three per cent. more of corn than 
the other. Therefore, select that 
type. You want only about forty 
ears to sow an acre. 


Prepare the ground well for that 
acre. Now if you take a piece of 
ground twelve rods square you can 
mark it off in sections two rods 
square, or nine hilis each way, mak- 
ing a township of sections. A good 
ear will more than plant one of these 
squares. Take the remainder of the 
seed after rejecting the butts and 
| tips and plant a strip two rods deep 
around the plot, thus giving a plot 
sixteen rods square. 
fields are on the north or east they 
are not likely to interfere with you, 
| but you should have nocorn near 


Another and easier way would be to 
| plant your thirty-six ears in thirty- 
| six rows, then take the remainder of 

the seed, excluding the butts und 
tips, and plant two rows around it 
'on each side. This will lessen the 
| danger of it being mixed with any 
| other kind of corn. 

Cultivate the corn thoroughly and 
when it begins to tassel out go 
through and cut out all the barren 
stalks and count them as you cut 
them out. You will be surprised to 
see how many barren stalks you 
have. Cut out also any stalks that 
are not likely to produce much of an 
ear or that grow the ear too high or 
that are otherwise objectionable. 
This will take trouble, but 1f youare 
going to have first-class corn, you 
must go to some trouble ; if you keep 
on in this way for five years you 
will have a yariety of corn that your 
neighbors if they are at all observ- 
ing or wide awake will be wanting 
to buy for seed. 

If you will treat the improved seed 
that you buyin this way you will 
have, if you have mude a wise selec- 
tion, the same advantage that the 
farmer who commences to grade up 
with a thoroughbred bull and high 
grade cows has over a farmer who 








commences to grade up with scrubs. 


If other corn | 


the south or west side of this plot. | 


years is worth looking :#fter in this 
day and age of the world. The 
farmer who is well enough graded 
up himself to start an experiment of 
this kind and will start it, has 
already won half the battle. We 
ought to raise ten per cent. more 
corn than we do simply by using 
high-bred seed and keep on breeding 
it up. There is very little corn 
grown in Iowa that might not fairly 
be called low-grade and much of it 
would be better named if it were 
called scrub corn. 


= = 


RAPE AND ITS CULTIVATION. 








Assistant Agriculturist Skinner Gives the 
Indiana Point of View. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Rape is a succulent plant belong- 
ing to the cabbage family. It grows 
rapidly, making a large amount of 
green food, upon which pigs and 
sheep grow well. To make a suc- 
cess of rape select a: rich piece of 
land free from weeds, plough deep, 
and then roll—if not too damp har- 
row until the soil is finely pulverized 
and well firmed down. Finish the 
preparation by running a plank drag 
over it. Sucha seed bed will ger- 
minate the seed quickly and enable 
the plants to withstand dry weather, 
I prefer to have the ploughing done 
just before sowing. This will give 
the rape an even start with weeds. 

Sow with garden seed drill, three 
pounds or five pounds broadcast per 
acre. 

When drilled the rows should not 
be more than 20 to 24 inches apart. 
Drill sowing will permit cultivation, 
which will keep down weeds, con- 
serve moisture and increase the 
yield. Where drilled animals de. 
stroy less as they walk, and lie down 
between the rows. 

If sown broadcast cover with har- 
row or weeder and roll. In many 
cases it is well to roll the drill sow- 
ing aiso. 

The season will control the time of 
seeding. Do not sow until the ground 
has become warm enough to quickly 
germinate the seed, as it comes up 
better and grows more rapidly. 
usually it should not be sown before 
the middle of April—in this latitude 
of north central Indiana. It is best 
to sow at intervals of ten days or 
two weeks. By the use of low 
hurdles, this will give fresh pasture 
throughout the season; as the early 
sowing can be grazed off a second 
time. This also makes less waste as 
the stock does not run over it so 
much. 

Rape may be sown in thecorn just 
before the last cultivation. If the 
soil is not too dry it will grow well 
unless the corn is very large and 
thick. Where thus sown it makes 
splendid pasture for lambs from Sep- 
tember till cold weather. 

Some men have had success in 
sowing rape with oats. This, how- 
ever, is not a sure way, as the season 
will have something to do with it. 

It is a good plan to have the rape 
| patch near the barns and alongside 
of the pasture. This brings the ani- 
mals under the stockman’s eye, and 
if a lamb bleats he is there to give it 
lattention. If thestock can go freely 
| back and forth between the pasture 
‘and rape, it will save trouble, time, 
|labor and even loss. Rape thus sup- 
plements the pasture, making fat 
lambs and good pigs. 

Where sheep have access to both 
rape and grass, they should not be 
turned on the rape till the middle of 
the day when the animals are not 
hungry enough to gorge themselves, 
and the rapeis free frcm dew. If 
they do not have the run of the pas. 
ture turn them on the rape for an 
hour each day gradually increasing 
the time, until they become accus- 
tomed to it. Then keep them on it 
continually till the end of the season. 

J. H. SKINNER, 
| Assistant Agriculturist Purdue Uni- 
| versity Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 











To break down corn stalks cut a 
heavy pole about 24 feet long, hitch 
a horse to each end and two men or 
two boys one side on each horse. A 
fast walking team can break down 
ten acres of stalks in four hours.— 
J. A. Dodds,. Montgomery Co., Mo. 








“HOLLOW HORN” IN CATTLE. 





Its Causes and Cure—How to Prevent It—A 
Simple and Instructive Explanation by 
Prof. Johnson. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

A Moore county, N. C., corre- 
spondent asks: 

‘‘Will some one please answer the 
following through the columns of 
The Progressive Farmer: What 
causes ‘hollow horn’ in cows, if there 
is such a thing?”’ 

If the writer of the above query 
cares to investigate a little for him- 
self, I suggest that he take the head 
of any horned cow three years of 
age or more and make a cut quarter- 
ing through the base of one horn, 
then across the front part of the 
head or skull bones and emerging 
from the rear of the other horn, 
three or four inches from its base, 
and study the revelations thus made. 
He will thus remove the idea from 
his mind, if he now holds it, that 
only diseased cattle have hollow 
horns. 

As the horn begins to form it isa 
solid cone and remains in that con- 
dition until the animal is about two 
years old, at which time the center 
or core ‘begins to be absorbed ; this 
process continues until the horn is 
fully grown. Thus in a normal two 
and a half year old horn the hollow 
extends only two or three inches up 
from the skull and may not be more 
than a half inch in diameter at the 
largest point. As the animal grows 
older and the horn increases in diam- 
eter and length, so does the hollow 
develop until in an aged animal with 
fully-matured horns it may be at 
least one inchin diameter and ex- 
tend two-thirds the entire length of 
the horn. 

This cavity in the normal horn 
opens into a space between two long 
plates forming the front part of the 
skull. This space in turn opens into 
the nasal canals. 

Close examination shows that the 
nasal canals, the spaces between the 
long plates of the forehead and the 
cavity in the horns, are lined with a 
glistening white or greyish pink 
mucous membrane holding nerves 
and fine blood vessels. This mem- 
brane is delicate in structure, easily 
injured from wceunds, blows on the 
head, exposure to rough and chilly 
weather, from breathing impure air 
or poisonous gases, such as are gen- 
erated in poorly ventilated stables or 
arise from heaps of manure left to 
ferment and decay about the ani- 
mal’s home. 

These injuries generally recover 
without any special attention. Oc- 
casionally, however, the animal’s 
vitality or vigor is reduced to such a 
low ebb that there is no reserve 
power left to overcome the injury. 
Soon germs of catarrh or other dis- 
eases find lodgment upon the injured 
part, where they develop very rap. 
idly, producing their characteristic 
inflammationandsuppuration. This 
spreads over the mucous surface un- 
til finally it enters the horn cavity. 
About this time the animal has lost 
appetite ; her coat is rough, the hair 
standing on end; the nose may cease 
to perspire ; the horns are cold tothe 
touch, and when bored an offensive 
pus pours out. Turpentine or some 
other germicide and ointment is run 
into the horn, from which it finds its 
way to the neighboring parts and on 
into the canals leading to the nose. 
The animal is given more tempting 
food, a warm comfortable stable and 
plenty of sunshine and fresh air of 
warm bright days, and recovery 
generally follows. 

The disease may be called ‘‘hollow 
horn,’’ catarrh, or any other con 
venient name. The cause is the 


same; the symptoms are the same; 
the treatment should be the same. 

As a rule only thé aged or weak 
animals suffer from this form of 
catarrh. From this it seems that 
the better thing to do is to keep only 
young and vigorous animals; feed 
liberally, and shelter from rains of 
fall, winter and early spring; give 
daily exercise, fresh air and sun. 
shine. 

Prevention with this as other 
maladies to which cattle are suscept- 
ible is better than all treatments 
veterinarians may be able to com- 
m J. M. JOHNSON. 





and. 
N. C. Experiment Station. 


THE FERTILIZER PROBLEM. 


Mr. Barbrey Discusses Some of its Phases, 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

When Prof. Withers was Chemist 
at the N. C. Experiment Station, 
some one senta sample of soil for 
analysis, stating that the land from 
which it was taken was apparently 
rich and well drained, but crops 
would not grow on it. The sender 
stated that he wanted to know the 
cause and the remedy. Prof. Withers 
replied: ‘‘The analysis was not 
made, because no solvent has been 
discovered to represent the power of 


jo plant to take its food from the 
soil.’’ 5 


I do not exactly understand what 
Prof. Withers meant; but suppose 
that he meant something like this: 
A few years ago the tee irons at a 
certain point on a railroad north of 
us kept breaking, and, unable to 
learn the cause, the railroad com- 
pany senta chemist to investigate 
it. He discovered thread-like worms 
which possessed the power to secrete 
a fluid that would dissolve the iron 
and enable them to feast on it, after 
which they so honey-combed the 
irons as to make them brittle. Prof. 
Withers probably claims that plants 
possess a similar power. But did 
they, it appears that there would be 
no use for solvents to reduce plant 
food, as the plant would, by its own 


alchemy, manufacture, dissolve and 
eat. ; 


But it is known to a certainty that 
they cannot appropriate many sub- 
stances until they are rendered solu- 
ble by some external agency. They 
seem to take up their food upon the 
suction principle—by capillary at- 
traction, we will say—and nature 
must putit ina liquid, semi-liquid 
or gaseous state before they can 
use it. 

There are two conditions in nature, 
acidity and alkalinity, and I am of 
the opinion that upon these the 
whole manurial question hinges: an 
excess of either producing unfavor- 
able conditions. 

Appearances are deceptive. Land 
often appears dry when the subsoil 
is full of water ; and too much water 
causes an acid state of the soil. The 
remedy in such cases is drainage. 
This lets in the air and other forces 
and permits changes which other- 
wise could not take place. But 
should this fail, it becomes evident 
that the excess must be removed by 
neutralization which will result from 
application of an alkali, such as 
lime, etc. 

Iam nota chemist. I know but 
fittle about chemistry, but in study- 
ing First Lessons in Chemistry at 
school, I learned that all nature is 
made up from a few primary ele- 
ments, and that in forming com- 
pounds these elements are governed 
by fixed and unalterable laws of 
combination known as combining 
numbers; that the law of affinity 
which brings them together to pro- 
duce the various changes will not uct 
until the proper proportions are met. 
For instance, water is composed of 
two elements, oxygen and hy- 
drogen; but they will not form 
water unless they are put to-. 
gether in the proper propor- 
tions. And so with other compounds. 
And herein lies the reason for the 
unsatisfactory results from the ap- 
plication of commercial fertilizers: 
we cannot know the proportions of 
these elements already in the soil, 
and hence don’t know what propor- 
tions of ammonia, phosphoric acid 
and potash to apply to furnish the 
requisite combining numbers to pro- 
duce the changes necessary to form 
and liberate plant food. 

Very little of the guano put in the 
soil goes into the plentin the same 
form in which it enters the soil. 

Plants must have their food pre- 
pared before they ean use it, as well 
as human beings ; and these changes 
prepare it. Hence, better results 
follow the use of guanos when they 
are thoroughly mixed with the soil, 
because the mixing brings the ap- 
plied elements in contact with the 
soil contents in a way to furnish 
combining numbers so that the chem- 
ical changes may take place. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 8. 
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Editorial. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Henders<n Gold Leaf, Kinston 
Free Press, and Lexington Dispatch 
have been laboring zealously for im- 
provement along educational lines in 
their respective towns. We now 
have in this State a large number of 
newspapers which work as earnestly 
in an educational campaign asina 
political one. This is encouraging. 


Another reminder of pioneer days 
is given in the press dispatch an- 
nouncing that thousands of people 
are pouring into Southwestern Okla- 
homa and camping in about the Iowa, 
Comanche and Apiche and Wichita 
Indian reservations waiting for the 
opening to which reference was 
made in The Progressive Farmer a 
few weeks ago. Itis a rich agricul- 
tural country. Oklahoma, opened 
ten years ago, seems to have a soil 
as fertile as that of Kansas, which 
borders it on the north, without the 
cyclones and drouths which afflict 
the Sunflower State. 


Last week we gave the concluding 
section of an article on French agri- 
cultural organizations by Consul 
John C. Covert. The consular re- 
ports of May 10th, give this para- 
graph from a report of Consul 
Hughes as to similar organizations 
in Germany; ‘Tbe farmers of the 
Bavarian and Wurttemberg Allgau 
districts have combined for the pur- 
pose or buying all their fertilizers, 
both chemical and natural, at the best 
wholesale prices and on the most 
favorable conditions. It is also 
rumored that they intend to buy 
all their agricultural and other ma- 
chines the same way. It would be 
well for American sellers of artificial 
fertilizers and for makers of Ameri- 
can agricultural machinery to look 
up the persons having charge of this 
enterprise.” 











Efforts are being mide, and we 
hope they will prove successful, to 
have a truck fair in Raleigh next 
week. Secretary T. K. Brunner, 
who has the matter in charge, has 
sent the following letter to a large 
number of trackers. : ‘It is proposed 
to make a show of North Carolina. 
grown fruits and vegetables at Char- 
lotte for two duys and at Raleigh for 
two days, ali shipments to» be made 
Monday, May 20, the object being 
to educate our people’ to some extent 
as to what is really being done in the 
trucking fields: of Eastern North 
Carolina, and to. stimulate a’ market 
in the midale und western portions 
of the State for the » products 
of the early eustern' fields. This 
will be possible only when the 
markets to the northward are over 
crowded or unprofitable. 


growers of the eust. 


In this 
way it may be possible to benefit the 
Only one crate 


CUBA AND THE PLATT AMENDMENT. 


It is reported that that the Cuban 
delegates who went to Washington 
about three weeks ago to interview 
the President in regard to the Platt 
amendment were favorably impress- 
ed, and will recommend the adop- 
tion of this measure by the Cuban 
convention. The provisions of the 
Platt amendment, briefly stated, are 
as follows: 

That the Cuban government must 
allow no foreign power to obtain 
control over any portion of the 
island. 

That Cuba must not go hopelessly 
into debt. 

That the United States be allowed 
to intervene at at any time in behalf 
of Cuban independence or in behalf 
of stable government in the island. 

That Cuba sell to the United States 
lands necessary for one or more coal- 
ing stations. 

‘“‘That all acts of the United States 
in Cuba during its military occu- 
pancy thereof’’ be ratified by the 
Cuban government, and that the 
sanitary reforms begun by our au- 
thorities be maintained. 

We confess that we cannot see 
that this is in spirit contrary to the 
famous Teller resolution of April, 
1898, whereby we disclaimed any in- 
tention to annex or control the 
island. 

Senator O. H. Platt, of Connecti- 
cut, author of the Platt amendment, 
has anexplanatory article in the|May 
World’s Work, from which we take 
the following paragraph, giving, we 
believe, the correct point of view : 

“Tt is unfortunate, to say the least, 
that any one should suppose that in 
requiring the relations between the 
two countries to be thus defined, we 
are in some sense interfering with 
the independence of Cuba. Assent 
to the prspositions set for:h can in 
no sense detract from or impair 
Cuban independence. An independ- 
ent government is none the less in- 
dependent because it enters into 
agreements by way of treaty, or by 
way of an ordinance attached to its 
constitution, with another govern- 
ment. We make treaties with many 
nations in which we assume obliga- 
tions and concede rights, but we are 
none the less independent, and Cuba 
will not be less, but more surely in- 
dependent than it could otherwise 
be, when it shall assent to terms by 
which its independence will be firmly 
secured.”’ 


A hailstorm, Friday, 10th, damaged 
orops slightly in many sections of 
the State. 
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“DIVINE HEALERS” GET JUSTICE. 


The Progressive Farmer has more 
than once warned its readers against 
the now flourishing army of medical 
frauds, among which are ‘‘divine 
healers’’ who know nothing of divin 

ity or healing, ‘‘Christian scientists”’ 
who are neither Christlike nor scien- 
tific, ‘‘magnetic healers,’ ‘‘mental 
therapeutists,’’ anda hostof lesser 
lights who confuse the unwary with 
high-sounding jargon about science 
and entrap the foolish with giitter- 
ing promises. But ‘‘peaple love to 
be humbugged.’’ When one of these 
Boston headers was arrested « few 
months ago it transpired that he 
had grown enormously rich by his 
tricks. Another case in point is that 
of S. A. Weltmer and J. H. Kelly 
who pleaded guilty tast Tuesday on 
nine counts charging violation of the 
postal laws. Weltmer and Kelly ran 
a “magnetic institute’? at Nevada, 
Mo, and advertised to cure all ills 
by ‘‘absent treatment.’’ They were 
taking in between $5,000 and $10,000 
a week when the postoffice depart- 
ment, made suspicious by the enor- 
mous increase in the postoffice busi 

ness at Nevada, shut them off with 
atraud order. In three weeks muil 
containing $30,000 accumulated. 

Not only should our people be ware 
of such frauds, but they should place 
no confidence in newspapers carry- 
ing their ads. In this connection we 
give this paragraph from a letter in 
one of our State exchanges : 

‘**The country seems to be flooded 
with cheap literature in the form of 
masuzines and free sample copies by 
| the score are sent out every month. 
Some of these claim a circulation of 
,one und a half milhons; sowe one, 
|son a half million and some less. 
Th ir advertising rates are from 60 
cents to $4 per agute line, and yet as 
a general thing two thirds of the 
papers are filled with ads. A young 
man who had tried them said to the 
writer recently that neurly «ll were 











or full package will be expected from | humbuggery.’’ 


each grower, 
send the best. 


address of the grower.”’ 


therefore he should 
Each exhibit will be! ads. ina newspaper of whose relia- 
ourefully labeled with the name and 


It is a very safe rule to answer no 


| bility you know nothing. So many 
callow youths have been cheated by 


advertisers in trashy New England 
periodicals that many people just as 
foolishly refuse to patronize adver- 
tisers in perfectly reliable papers. 

For their mutual protection the peo- 
ple and the better class of newspapers 
must unite to destroy the disreputa 
ble and dishonest sample-copy publi- 
cations. This may have no direct 
connection with the title of this 
article, but it is a statement that 
should be made and we offer xo 
apology for making it here. 


pata i eas ait na 
THE WALL STREET PANIC. 


Wall street’s unprecedented activ- 
ity for some weeks past culminated 
in a genuine panic last Thursday. 
Northern Pacific stock alone went 
up while all other stock suffered 
heavy declines, Standard Oil, for in- 
stance, in twenty-four hours drop- 
ping from $821 to $650 per share. 
Pandemonium reigned on the stock 
exchange. The interest rate went 
as high as 60 per cent. Millions of 
shares changed hands, sales of stocks 
during one hour reaching 741,300. 
Men who had been borne along by 
the rising tide of the past few 
weeks, and had staked all upon their 
movements saw the accumulations 
of a life-time almost swept away by 
the changes of half an hour. 

A feature of the recent boom has 
been the activity of many ladies 
who, most of all, should have kept 
clear of this intricate and nerve- 
wrecking business. So the press dis- 
patches record that ‘‘now and then 
a white-faced woman would peer 
from a cab outside a broker’s office 
and would be driven off in a fainting 
condition after receiving a message 
from the interior.’’ 

A corner in the stock of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway caused the panic. 
At one time during the day North. 
ern Pacific sold at $1,000 per share, 
but before night sold for $300, and 
could be bought the following day 
for $150. 

The feverish activity of the stock 
gamblers will doubtless result in 
other and similar panics within the 
next few weeks; about which, how- 
ever, we lesser mortals, who keep 
the even tenor of our way, ‘‘far from 
the madding crowd’s ignoble strife,”’ 
need not worry. 


eh Oe 


IN THIS NUMBER. 


Among our agricultural articles 
this week, perhaps the most valuable 
is Prof. Johnson’s article on the 
much talked of cattle disease, ‘‘hol- 
low horn.’’ Prof. Johnson is a young 
man, but his work at the North Caro- 
lina Experiment Station and A. and 
M. College has given entire satisfac- 


‘tion to the agricultural interests of 


our State, and the articles which he 
has written for The Progressive 
Farmer have been without exception 
useful and timely. 

The importance of the canning 
factory in fruit and truck growing 
sections can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. As the Wilmington Mes- 
senger well says: ‘‘Canning factor- 
ies are profitable investments in the 
North and should be in the South. 
Let North Carolina raise all the food 
it consumes, put up in cans all the 
vegetables it would buy otherwise 
from Northern producers. Our cli- 
mate and soil is particularly well 
adapted to the growing of vegetables 
and truits in the greatest abundance. 
They should he canned to a consid- 
erable extent. It will pay. Itis a 
fact that in Wilmington and all 
about the Stute thousands of dollars 
are spent for preserves and jams put 
up in Great Britain or in the North. 
Utilize the fruits and vegetables in 
all possible ways. North Carolina 
should grow twenty times more 
fruits than are now grown. Doyou 
hear that? Itis true.’’ Inour next 
issue we expect to have one or. two 
articles upon this important subject. 
We regret that they did not reach 
us earlier in the season. 

An inspiring article from an in- 
spiring magazine is that on ‘“‘How 
Kight Poor Boys Became Members 
of McKinley’s Cabinet,’’ which we 
republish on page 4 of this issne. | 
Every farmer boy should read it. 

We regret that ‘Our Social Chat?’ | 
does not uppear in this issue. With 
the lurge number of really enter- 
taining writers:/among its members, 


their letters each week. 


Parker, Secretary of the State Alli- 
ance,) which won himthe medalin the 
debute ut the A. and M. Cullege, 4th 
inst. li.is.areally strong argument. 
| Murnews columns, we think, are 
| of even more than ordinary interest, 
jas our review of trast, educational, 
| and farming news is unusually com- 
plete. 











OUR LARGEST COUNTIES. 

Speaking of the land surface of 
North Carolina counties, it is a note- 
worthy fact that the five whose 
names lead all the rest—Robeson 
first with 1,043 square miles; next 
Bladen with 1,013 ; then Cumberland 
with 1,008, Columbus with 937, and 
Sampson with 92i—are adjoining 
counties forming a compact body in 
the southeastern part of the State. 

And Richmond which ranked 
sixth in Jand area until the forma- 
tion of Scotland, until that time 
joined Cumberland and Robeson. 
Wake has since taken Robeson’s posi- 
tion as sixth in line. 


- — « + 


Harry Farmer thinks that the 
greatest stumbling block in the way 
of agricultural progress is the ten- 
dency to work just ‘‘as daddy did.”’ 
In this we believe he is right. 

SOME PRINTED MATTER. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has just issued a very 
valuable bulletin on ‘‘Sweet Pota- 
toes,’’ the work of Mr. D. M. Nesbit, 
one of the leading sweet potato 
growers of Maryland. Every phase 
of the subject from bedding to cook- 
ing is thoroughly treated. It is per- 
haps not generally known that the 
latest available figures show that 
North Carolina produces more sweet 
potatoes than any other State in 
the Union; Georgia holds second 
place and Texas is third in line. We 
hope that a large number of Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers will secure 
copies of this excellent bulletin. A 
postal card application to the ‘‘Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C.,”’ will get it for you free of 
charge. 


Mr. Jacob A. Riis’ autobiography, 
published under the significant title, 
“The Making of an American,’’ in 
The Outlook, continues to attract 
attention and forms one of the most 
popular serial features ever publish- 
ed in that periodical. The instal. 
ment contained in the May maga 
zine number dwells in a somewhat 
humorous way on many incidents and 
adventures which befell the young 
Danish immigrant in his attempt to 
gain a foothold in American life. In 
the matter of autobiographies, the 
Outlook is peculiarly fortunate, hav- 
ing just published that of Booker T. 
Washington, which excited more in- 
terest than has any other series of 
magazine articles for a year past. 


Mr. C. 8. Wooten, of La Grange, 
N.C., has prepared a series of well- 
written essays, partly biographical, 
partly historical, with the South of 
ante-bellum days as the background. 
They are being published in the Sun- 
day Chariotte Observer. 


The Chicago Farmers’ Voice, per- 
haps the best farm and family paper 
in the West, has absorbed the West- 
ern Rural. 


‘‘Experiments with Fertilizers,’’ a 
neatly printed and handsomely illus- 
trated little booklet, postmarked 
from Southern Pines, N. C., lies be- 
fore us. The title indicateg its char- 
acter. It is issued by the Experi- 
mental Farm of the North Carolina 
State Horticultural Society, and Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers can obtain 
copies free of charge by addressing 
the ‘‘Superintendent of Experiment 
Farm, Southern Pines, N. C.”’ 


We are indebted to Robert M. 
Douglas, of the North Carolina Su- 
preme Court, for a copy of the ad- 
dress delivered by him at the.Guil- 
ford Battleground Celebration, July 
4, 1898, ‘‘The Lite and Character of 
Gov. Alexander Martin.’’ This isa 
paper of permanent historical value, 
and in it Judge Douglas proves him- 
self un entertaining and forceful 
writer, as well as a diligent student 
of the State’s early history. 

Of similar character, though of 
much greater length, is ‘‘ lhe Con- 
gressional Cureer of Nathaniel Ma- 
con,'* which has recently appeared 
as the second of the James Sprunt 
historical monographs, issued by the 
University of North Carolina. Both 
Martin and Macon served the State 





well in very trying times, the former 
serving as Governor for a longer 


NORTH CAROLINA TRUCKING. 


—- 


One of our exchanges gives the 
following summary of trucking 
figures, these being taken from the 
April Bulletin: The development of 
the trucking’ interest in eastern 
Norrth Carolina is of marked impor- 
tance. Last year’s shipments from 
the Wilmington section aggregated 
66,495 packages, a total of 4,554,000 
pounds in weight. Lettuce led, fol- 
lowed by beans as to number of 
packages. The shipments of canta- 
loupes for that section were 12,504 
crates, and of dew berries 4,153 
crates were shipped from Fayette- 
ville. Goldsboro led in shipments of 
beans, the amount being 11,847 crates, 
while the total for the eastern truck- 
ing region was 22,840 crates. The 
strawberry shipments were enor- 
mous, the railways hauling 349,989 
crates requiring 1,129 cars for their 
transport, there being 11,044,064 
quarts. The growth of the straw- 
berry business can be readily seen 
from these figures: In 1897, 5,264,- 
016 quarts; 1898, 8,449,680; 1899, 
| 9,233,664 ; 1900, 11,044,064. Newbern 
alone shipped 187,000 barrels of Irish 
potatoes, 150,000 bushels of peas, 
160,000 barrels of cabbage, 110,000 
bushels of beans and 116,000 packages 
of other kinds of truck. 

There is a Wisconsin farmer who 
does what a great majority of the 
people will do in a few years. When 
he has anything to sell he places a 
small ‘‘ad.’? in the local newspaper 
and soon hears from the dealers. 
When he wants to buy a horse, cow 
or anything else he spends half a dol- 
lar for newspaper space, and every- 
body in the neighborhood who wants 
to sell calls on him or writes to him. 
The newspaper advertisement saves 
time and labor. 


The Thinkers. 


THE LYNCH LAW HABIT. 


Lynch law may now be said to 
have become almost a habit of the 
American people. Lynch law is a 
blot, a terrible blot, on our national 
life. It used to be said that it was 
one of the worst evidences of the 
lawlessness that prevailed in our 
frontier life. I have seen it operate 
1n such communities, a society where 
the machinery of the law was not yet 
in full operation. But now, alas, 
young men, searcely a day passes 
that we do not learn that the people 
have taken the law into their own 
hands, as the remark is, somewhere 
in this country. 

It would be difficult for me to say 
in this day that there are not some- 
times palliating circumstances that 
attend the administration of lynch 
law. It has seemed to me at times 
that legislation was conceived in the 
spirit of obstruction to the punish- 
ment of criminals. To obstruct the 
administration of justice the writ of 
habeas corpus, writs of error and 
pleas for stays of proceedings have 
been resorted to by many lawyers, 
and, last of all, often and often stand 
tender-hearted executives to inter- 
pose clemency. It is not to be won- 
dered at that some communities have 
arisen in their wrath and have in- 
flicted the summary punishment that 
machinery of the law has delayed, 
and which they feared it might delay 
among them, too. But, young men, 
lynch law is the one thing that will 
postpone long the duy when we shall 
al) live beheath the shadow of ma- 
jestic law, in peace and protected 
against crime.—Justice David J. 
Brewer, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, before the Yale Law 
Class. 











It is expensive to haul low-priced 
farm products four to eight miles 
over sometimes bud roads, to a some 
times overcrowded market, and the 
best farmers have about ceased todo 
so. It isa difficult matter to grind 
prosperity out of that sort of mill. 
It is far better to use up such crops 
on the farm and sell the high priced 
manufactured products. We are 
sure this is better, because we have 
| never known a farmer t> do so and 
| fail to prosper. —Selected. 
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| There was a farmer in my honse 
one dav. 


He took 1b up and 


| Separation from the mother country, | after looking through it said, ‘‘This 





cal opinions they differed most 
widely. Jefferson never had a more 
devoted follower than Nathaniel 
Macon, while Gov. Martin was one of 
the Federalist leaders and a warm 
supporter of John Adams. But both, 
we repeat, were able men and true 
patriots, and their lives should be 
studied by all our citizers. 


On page 4 we give the speech of | and the latter heading the list for | is just the paper[ want.’’ My sister 
Mr. W. A. Parker (son of Mr. T. B. | Congressional service, but in politi- 


| uSked, ‘‘Why do you not subscribe?’’ 
| He said he ‘‘could not afford it.’’ 
|'That farmer is spending $15 a year 
| for tobacco and every time he comes 
|to town spends 50 or 75 cents for 

liquor. For such farmers there is 
}mo salvation. It’s like trying to 
| keep a pail full of water that has 
| holes in the bottom.—John Fryer, 
| Charlotte Co , Va. 


‘| largely by one person. 


My farm paper was lving | 
we should. have three columns of | period thun any vther man since vur|on the tavie 





THE CUMING TEST oF TRUST, 

In the past ten years We have be 
industriously organizing trusts M 

the next decade we shall be testi 
their strength. Bg 

A few years ago the line betw 
public and private management 5 
industries was sharply defined, 
private industry belong 
dividual owner, or to a 
of owners associated in a firm Or cor 
poration. It wasan axiom that tor 
a business to be successful it mnst 
be ‘‘under the master’s eye,” 


ed to an in. 
Small group 


Goy. 
ernment management was con. 
demned by the maxim that “what ig 


everybody’s business is Nobody's 
business.’’ An individual voter it 
was said, had not enough interest in 
public affairs to make him keep hig 
servants up to their work. 

The chief feature of trust develop. 
ment has been the tendency to Wipe 
out this distinction. The typical 
trust is a State in itself, with the 
characteristics that were formerly 
held to condemn the State manage. 
ment of industries. It spreads over 
as much ground as a government, 
Its operationsare as far as a govern. 
ment’s from the master’s eye, and it 
may have as many citizens as some 
kingdoms. 

The most succesful examples of 
concentrated control of industries 
the Standard Oil Company and the 
Carnegie Steel Company—have been 
concentrated in ownship as well ag 
in management. The Standard Oj] 
Company has been owned almost en. 
tirely by half a dozen men, and very 
The controll. 
ing majority interest in the Carnegie 
Steel Company has been owned until 
recently by a singls man. Thus 
these great organizations have com. 
bined the advantages of vast opera- 
tions and of the vigilance of the in. 
dividual owner. 

But how would it be if, as has 
been foreshadowed, all the railroads 
of the United States, with perhaps 
two million stockholders, should be 
united? We should have therea 
genuine test of the solidity of the 
trust system. It is hard to see in 
what respect such a combination 
would retain any of the advantages 
that used to be claimed for private 
as opposed to public management. 
The infiuence of the individual stock- 
holder on the proceedings of the 
officials would be as small as that of 
an individual voter upon the pro- 
ceedings of a man in the public ser- 
vice. Indeed, the corporate form of 
organization is much less satifactor- 
ily adapted to reflecting the will of 
vast numbers of stockholders scat- 
tered over immense distances than 
is the organization of our govern- 
ment to reflecting the will of the 
citizens. The Roman Republic broke 
down through the imperfection of its 
election mechinery. The citizens in 
the provinces could not vote unless 
they went to Rome and gathered in 
one place, and so the elections weré 
left, in practice, to be decided by the 
Roman mob. 

The position of a great corporation, 
with its scattered stockholders, is 
precisely similar. There are no rep- 
resentatives from localities; each 
stockholder must go in person to the 
headquarters of the company on the 
day of the annual meeting, if he 
wishes to make his influence count. 
True, he can send a proxy, but the 
collection of masses of proxies in the 
hands of the men on the inside of 
the management is the exact coun- 
terpart of the Romanmob. It forms 
a force against which, as a rule, it 8 
useless for any outside stockholder 
to contend. 

The great life insurance companies 
are in theory purely mutual. Every 
policy holder has a right to vote, 
and to run for president of the com- 
pany, if he wishes. But how many 
avail themselves of the privilege? 
How many give their proxies with 
any intelligent purpose of having 
them used ina certain way, rather 
than in indolent response to the re- 
quest of the management? 

When the present boom is over 
and the efficiency of the trnsts is put 
to a genuine test, one of two things 
may happen. Either the industries 
controlled by these combinations 
may be well managed, in which case 


\there will be w general feeling that 


the old arguments against public 
ownership have been disproved, and 
a general demand for the transfer of 
the quasi-public industries so orga™ 
ized to the government will result ; 
or they will be ill manage”, in which 
case the old small employer with his 
personal interest in his business will 
again raise his head, and the trust 
system will fall to pieces.—Samuel 
E. Moffett, in Saturday Evening 
Post. 
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The Progressive Farmer, May 14, 1901. 








~~ state News. 


—jNICIPAL ELECTIONS LAST WEEK. 





Municipal elections held in North 
Carolina towns last week resulted as 


follows : 
Durham elected M. E. McCown 
mayor, Over R. B. Boone. The oppo- 


tion ticket for aldermen was beaten 

“ a large vote. School bonds for 
450,000 and market house bonds for 
425,000 both carried by large ma- 
jority. 

Hickory went wet and elected the 
independent ticket, headed by M. H. 
Yount. 

Salem elected J. A. Vance mayor. 
While he is 4 Republican there was 
no politics in the election. Six of 
the seven commissioners chosen are 
Democrats. 

Kernersville elected three Demo- 
cratic and two Republican commis- 
sioners. The latter are negroes. 

Asheville elected the citizens’ 
ticket, all Democrats except three. 

Lexington, Oxford and Thomas- 
yille voted for graded schools. 

Kinston voted to issue $20,000 
school bonds, the majority being 26. 

W. H. Jennings, Democrat, was re- 
elected mayor of Shelby without op- 
position. 

Red Springs elected Martin Mc. 
Kinnon for mayor. 

J. T. Gooch was chosen mayor of 
Weldon without opposition. 

An independent, Fogleman, de- 
feated Hall, the citizens’ candidate, 
in Burlington, by 26 majority. 

M. M. McMillan, Democrat, was 
elected mayor of Lumberton. 

Mt. Airy elected W. F. Carter 
mayor. 

R. J. J. Southerland was re-elected 
mayor of Henderson and the town 
voted to establish graded schools. 

Jos. A. Creech was re-elected 
mayor of Kelford. 

Regular Democratic tickets carried 
Raleigh, Statesville, Oxford, Moores- 
ville, Goldsboro, Greensboro, etc. 

Charlotte voted to accept the 
Carnegie library terms. 

Morganton went dry. 

Lenoir defeated the bond issue for 
electric lights and street improve- 
ments. 

Guilford College voted to establish 
agraded school. This will make 
three systems ot graded schools in 
Guilford county, the only county in 
the State having this number. 

In Hendersonville the citizens’ 
ticket defeated the Democratic ticket 
by 88. 

Marshall gave a Republican ma- 
jority of five. 





Says the Tarboro Southerner :‘‘The 
probabilities are that the acreage in 
Spanish peanuts will be greatly in- 
creased while that in Virginias will 
be correspondingly decreased, owing 
tothe comparative high prices for 
the former and the extremely low 
ones prevailing for the latter.’’ 





JULIAN 8. MANN ELECTED SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 





He Will Manage The State Penitentiary for 
Two Years. 

Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer : 
Julian S. Mann, of Hyde county, one 
of the penitentiary directors, was 
this afternoon unanimously elected 
Superintendent of that institut-on. 
His name was before the board last 
Saturday and all were ready to elect 
him but he declined election until he 
ascertained that it would meet with 
Governor Aycock’s approval. To- 
day it was ascertained that Governor 
Aycock approved of hischoice. The 
Salary was fixed at $2,500 and all ex- 
penses necessary in attending to his 
duties. Mann is a farmer and also a 
lawyer, but has not practiced for 
tight years. He has served two 
terms inthe Legisluture. It is de- 
cided that Chairman Travis, of the 
Penitentiary directorate, is to receive 
nO salary. It is also decided that 
the warden and other employes shall 
hot board at the penitentiary. The 
directors go to-morrow to inspect 
the great State farm on the Roanoke 
river, 

RURAL DELIVERY IN PITT. 


The Greenville correspondent of 
the Raleigh Post Says: 

“Through the efforts of Congress- 
man John H. Small, an agent of the 
Postoflice department, Mr. Barr, has 
been ut Greenville for several days 
Dvestiguting the feasibility of sev- 
eral rural free delivery routes peti- 
Moned for to start from this office. 

‘Four routes have been laid out, 
and will probably go into operation 
Within the nxt month. These aver- 
“ about twenty-two miles in 
—e and the four will serve an 
. mated population ot from 5,000 

6,000 most of whom now have to 
a five to eight miles for their 

















NORTH CAROLINA FARMING. 





The Statesville Landmark reports 
damage to. potatoes by bugs. 

A hailstorm in the Mt. Olive sec- 
tion last week did some damage to 
the strawberry crop. 

A Clarendon correspondent of the 
Chadbourn Messenger says that the 
Strawberry acreage will be largely 
increased in that section this year. 
The Chatham Record says: We 
are pleased to hear favorable reports 
of the wheat crop in this county, 
which now promises to be very 
good. 

A Newbern dispatch says that big 
shipments of peas have commenced— 
both by steamer and rail. The 
whole face of the country is bloom- 
ing and the fields are full of busy 
workmen. 

J. C. Braswell & Co., of Rocky 
Mount, writing to the Southern To- 
bacco Journal say that the crop will 
be about as large as last year, but if 
conditions are favorable it may be 
icreased ten per cent. 


The Charlotte Observer’s Winston- 
Salem correspondent reports that 
Mr. Geo. F. Dyer, who has a stable 
of fast trotters and pacers at Pied- 
mont Park, has sold to a wealthy 
New Yorker Princetell, a splendid 
stepper, purchased during the fair 
at Winston in October, 1899, by Mr. 
W. J. Carter, of Richmond, Va. 
Princetell has been raced successfully 
through this State, Georgia and 
Florida. 


The April Bulletin gives these 
facts as to. North Carolina fertilizer 
sales this year: ‘Up to this date 
compared with the same date last 
year the sales have increased about 
23 per cent, or nearly one-fourth 
over last year. This increase may, 
or may not, be a bad sign. There is 
a growing tendency with farmers 
and truckers to use larger quantities 
of fertilizer per acre and on all kinds 
of crops. If this is done judiciously 
it is perhaps the more profitable. If 


the fertilizers are being used with 
intelligent care, and more of it under 


food crops, the increase of purchases 
may not bea bad sign. But if farm- 
ers are increasing their cotton and 
tobacco acreage at the expense of 
food crops, if they are using fertil- 
izers, not knowing whether they are 
adapted to the needs of their lands, 
especially if they are going in debt 
for them, it is worse than a bad 
sign—it is disastrous.”’ 





FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 





items of Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 


Speaking of the McLean bill to 
establish a fertilizer factory at the 
State Penitentiary, the Laurinburg 
Exchange says: ‘*The question will 
be before the furmers for the next 
two years and the bill will, in all 
probability, be introduced in the 
next Legislature. And Mr. McLean 
may be in the Senate end of the 
Capitol to take care of it.’’ 

Charlotte News: The New York 
Herald of yesterday has a column 
headed ‘‘America’s Chrysocracy— 
Our 3,828 Millionaires.’’ In this for 
North Carolina are the following: 
Frank Cox, Asheville; J. 5. Carr, 
Washington Duke, James B. Duke, 
Benjamin N. Duke, B. L. Duke, Dur- 
ham; Lawrence Holt, Jas. Holt, 
William E. Holt, Burlington; P. H. 
Hanes, Winston; K. M. Murchison, 
Wilmington; Mrs. Westmorland, 
Charlotte; George W. Watts, Dur- 
ham. 

Progressive Farmer readers will be 
interested in this item from the Wil- 
mington Messenger regarding Rev. 
D. H. Tuttle, who formerly con- 
ducted the **Christiun Life Column”’ 
of this paper: Rev. D.H. Tuttle, of 
Kinston, has been preaching to large 
congregations at Fith Street M. E. 
Church. He begun on last Tuesday 
night « week ago and will continue 
for ten nights, closing to-morrow 
night. His sermons ure earnest, 
practical, pleading, forceful, and 
pointed. He is a very useful and 
successful minister. When pastor 
of Fifth Street church some tifteen 
years ago, he conducted a revival 
that lasted for six or seven weeks, 
and resulted in 3869 professions of 
religion. He gave an immense im- 
petus to that church. He has hada 
great revival work at Kinston. He 
isa famous church-builder and ex 
tender. He built in one year, we be- 
lieve, four church edifices when he 
was stutioned at Tarboro. He is 
making strong impressions now, and 
there have been a good many seekers 
and professions. We think last year 
he reported about one-fifth of the 
total conversions in the North Carv- 
lina conference. 





COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 
The one hundred and sixth com- 
mencement programme is officially 
announced as follows: 
Sunday, June 2--11 a. m., baccalau 
reate sermon, Rev. Carter Helm 
Jones, D. D., of Louisville, Ky. 
Monday, June 3—8 p. m., reunion 
of the literary societies. 
Tuesday, June 4—senior class ex- 
ercises. 
8p. m., annual debate bet veen the 
Dialectic and Philanthropic Societies. 
10 p. m., faculty reception. 
Wednesday, June 5—Commence. 
ment Day—Address by Dr. J. H 
Kirkland, chancellor of Vanderbilt 
University. 

A. AND M. COLLEGE. 

On Sunday, the 27th, Rev. Dr. 
Lafferty, of Virginia, preaches the 
baccalaureate sermon in the Eden- 
ton Street Methodist church. Tues- 
day night the commencement ad- 
dress will be delivered by Hon. Car- 
roll D. Wright, United State Com- 
missioner of Labor, and on Wednes- 
day commencement exercises proper 
take place, when five of the gradu 
ates speak. 


STATE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COL. 
LEGE. 
On Saturday evening, May 18th, 
the former students will hold a re- 
union and an alumnae banquet. The 
annual sermon will be preached Sun- 
day morning, 19th, by Rev. Howard 
E. Rondthaeler, of Winston-Salem. 
The class day exercises will take 
place Monday afternoon. On Tues- 
day evening, May 21st, representa- 
tives of the graduating class will 
read essays. Dr. Henry Louis Smith, 
president of Davidson College, will 
deliver the commencement address 
Wednesday morning. 
WAKE FOREST COLLEGE. 

Exer.ises begin with annual ser- 
mon by Rev. A. A. Marshall, of Ral- 
eigh, on Sunday, May 26; on Mon- 
day, Judge Connor will address the 
law class ; on Tuesday night Rev. R. 
T. Vann will will deliver the alumni 
address; on Wednesday morning 
Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., willaddress 
the literary societies ; on Wednesday 
night from 8:30 until midnight the 
“Century Banquet’’ will occur. On 
Thursday the ‘‘graduating speeches”’ 
will be delivered. 


TRINITY COLLEGE. 

Bishop C. B. Galloway, of Missis- 
sippi, will preach the baccalaureate 
sermon, Tuesday, June 4, lia. m., 
and the alumni address will be de- 
livered by Prof. Dred Peacock, 8 p. 
m., of same day. The commence- 
ment address will be delivered by 
Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie, one of 
New York’s most distinguished 
scholars. 

GUILFORD COLLEGE. 

Dr. J. Keir G. Fraser, of Durham, 
will preack the annual sermon at 11 
o’clock on the 19th. At8p.m, on 
the 20th, Mr. John M. Greenfield, of 
Kernersville, of the class of °98 will 
deliver the alumni address; and on 
the 21st, the commencement day, 
the baccalaureate address will be 
made by Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
of Boston, Mass. ; at 9p. m., occurs 
the alumni reception. 

BAPTIST FEMALE UNIVERSITY. 

Monday evening, May 20th, the 
elocution class will give an entertain- 
ment. Tuesday morning Congress 
man W. W. Kitchin, of Roxboro, 
will deliver the literary address. 
Tuesday afternoon there will be an 
art reception, and that night an 
entertainment by the two literary 
societies. Wednesduy morning Rev. 
J.J. Taylor of Norfolk will preach 
the commencement sermon, and in 
the evening the annual concert -will 
be given. 

PEACE INSTITUTE. 

The baccalaurate sermon will be 
preached by Rev. Dr. J. M. Wells, 
May 19. Art exhibit and senior re- 
ception take up Monday’s program. 
The concert will be given May 21,and 
the graduating exercises on Wednes- 
day, 22nd. 

OXFORD FEMALE SEMINARY. 

Rev. Dr. W. E. Hatcher will preach 
the baccalaureate sermon, Tuesday 
evening, 21st. Class exercises will 
follow Wednesday morning. The 
music and elecution recital will occur 

hursday morning, and Dr. T. N. 
vey will deliver an address at 8 :30 
p. m., same day. 
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The Roanoke-Chowan Time says 
that J. T. Elliott has had hand picked 
peanuts to sell in Norfolk at 2% 
cents and J. J. Comer has sold ma- 
chine picked peanuts at 24% cents. 
Peunuts beat cotton at present prices, 
says the Times, but merchants are 
afraid to touch them and Rich Squara 
needs a peanut factory in order to 
secure a local market. 





General News. 


HERE’S NEWS ABOUT TRUSTS. _ 








What Those Already Organized Are Doing— 
Also Some Efforts to Organize New Ones. 
The well. known Avery Plow Com- 
pany will sell out to the new $50,- 
000,000 plow trust, it is said. 

Albert C. Case has been chosen 
to succeed John E. Searles, resigned, 
as President of the American Cot- 
ton Company. ‘‘As shown by the 
report the company had baled dur- 
ing the last year over 500,000 round 
lap bales. It is the company’s pur- 
pose to extend the field of its oper- 
ations in the cotton States,’’ says a 
New York dispatch. 

At Pittsburg, Pa., at an early date, 
it is announced, a movement will be 
started for the organization of the 
Central Labor Council of the United 
States, which is aimed to be an amal- 
gamation of all the labor organiza- 
tions of the country with central 
headquarters, the object being to 
secure co-operation among all 
branches of labor and ‘aimed to op. 
erate especially against the great 
trusts. 

An attempt is now being made to 
unite the shovel concerns of the 
country into a combine, that may 
become known as the American 
Shovel and Tool Company, which 
will have a capital of $100,000,000. 


It is reported that a syndicate is 
making an effort to absorb the 
American Waltham Watch Com- 
pany’s plant, the factory of the 
Elgin Company, at Elgin, Ill., anda 
number of other plants. The cap- 
ital of the syndicate is said to be 
placed at $75,000,000. 


This dispatch from Norfolk, May 
9th, will be of even greater inter- 
est to Progressive Farmer readers: 
‘An effort is being made to organize 
a combination embracing the cotton- 
seed crushers of the South. Mr. 
W.S Harvey, of Philadelphia, came 
to Norfolk several days ago for this 
purpose, and meetings have been 
held here for several days. There 
were present besides Mr. Harvey, 
Fred Oliver, of Charlotte, N. C.; 
J.D. Odom, Rocky Mount, N.C.; 
M. C. Winston and N. E. Edgerton, 


ket for cotton seed and its product.”’ 


which will bring under one manage 
ment five of the greatest ship build- 
ing concerns in this country. What 
isof greater consequence to New 
York and to the owners of ships, 
this port is to have a dry dock 
greater than any other in the world, 
which will take in any ship now 
afloat or under construction. Capi- 
tal sufficient for the enterprise is al 
ready assured. In order that out- 
side influence may not obtain con- 
trol it has been provided that no 
bonds shall be issued. Capital stock 
amounting to $70,000,000. will be is- 
sued and a syndicate has already 
been found to underwrite the entire 
amount. 

The Standard Oil Company, of 
New Jersey, has declared a dividend 
of $12 per share, payable June 15. 
In March $20 was paid. Last year’s 
four dividends were $20 in March, 
$10 in June, $8 in September and 
$10 in December. The stock sold on 
the curb last week at $842, the 
highest on record. 

W.B. Brinton, President of the 
Peru Plow and Wheel Works, of 
Peru, Ill., says: The plow combine 
is likely to be merged into a great 
trust of all the implement makers of 
the United States. Ninety per cent. 
of them are. now represented in a 
conference at New York. The capi. 
tal of the new trust will be as much 


$75,000,000. Charles H. Deere of the 
Moline Plow Works, is likely to be 
named president of the trust.”’ 


Mrs. Benjamin Hatrison has filed 
formal notice of her intention to ac. 
cept the provisions of the will of 
her late husband intstead of c!aim- 
ing her dower rights. She is to 
receive $15,000 in cash, the summer 
home in the Adirondacks, the use of 
the home in Indianapolis and the in- 
terest on $125,000 during her life. 

Charles L. Cocke, President of 
Hollins Institute, Virginia, one of 
the most widely known colleges for 
women in the South, died last week, 
aged 81 years. Mr. Cocke had been 
connected with Hollins since 1848, 
and had been its president since 1855. 
Hollins Institute was the first school 
established in Virginia or the South 
for the higher education of women 
and has always been a distinct suc- 








cess. 


of Salem, N. C.,, and F. H. Borden 
and Henry Weil, also of North Caro- 
lina. The object of the combine, it 
is understood, is to control the mar- 


An agreement has been reached 


as $50,000,000 and many amount to 


$337,000,000 DEMANDED. 





Joint Indemnity Asked for by the Powers— 
No Agreement. About Opening Chinese 
Ports. 

PEKIN, May 11.—The foreign min- 
isters have decided to address a 
collective note to the Chinese gov- 
ernment informing it that a joint 
indemnity of 450,000,000  taeis 
would be demanded and asking what 
method of payment is proposed. A 
reply is expected at the end of the 
week, which will probably propose 
to meet the indemnity by raising the 
customs tariff. Itis considered likely 
that the powers will assent to some 
such measure in return for conces- 
sions on the part of China in the 
shape of a total abolition of the 
likin, the placing of import duties on 
a gold basis, really free navigation 
of Chinese waters and the removal 
of impediments to navigation and 
the tax at Woosung. 

The ministers were unable to agree 
as to the desirability of opening the 
whole empire to trade and residence, 
some of them holding that it would 
be asking China to assume too great 
responsibility and that under the 
present system of government it 
would be impossible to guarantee 
the safety of the numerous foreign- 
ers who would flock into the interior 


SCHWAB TALKS TO POOR BOYS. 





President of the Billion-Dollar Steel Corpo- 
ration Says He Knows of No College-Bred 
Captain of Industry. 


New York, May 8.—Chas. M. 
Schwab, President of the United 
States Steel Corporation, talked for 
20 minutes to-night to 3¢0 poor boys 
of the East Side, students in St. 
George’s Evening Trades School. 
The occasion was the commencement 
exercises of the school. Mr. Schwab 
said, among other things: 

“From my long experience I am 
led to believe that many boys make 
the mistake of depending upon in- 
fluence to obtain for them positions 
of profit. This is a serious draw- 
back to any boy, for even if he has 
the talents necessary to advance- 
ment, other boys, his competitors, 


to influence. 


must count and must win. 
handicapped sadly from the start. 
“No matter what business 


better than anybody else. 
alone will command attention. 
Everybody is expected to do his duty, 
but the boy or man who does a little 
more is certain of promotion. 
“Success is not money making 
alone, and I want to state that of 
the truly great menI know inindus- 
trial and manufacturing lines, none 
is a college-bred man, but they are 
men who received and industrial or 
mechanical education and who 
worked up by perseverance and appli- 
cation. Let me advise ycuall to make 
an early sturt in life. The boy with 
the manual training and the com- 
mon school education who can start 
in life at 16 or 17 can leave the boy 
who goes to college till he is 20 or 
more so far behind in the race that 
he can never catch up. This, how- 
ever, does not apply to professional 
life. The other day I was at a gath- 
ering of 40 successful business men 
—men in industrial and manufac- 
turing business—and the question 
arose as to how many were college- 
bred men. Of the 40 only two had 
been graduated from colleges and 
the rest of the party, 38 in number, 
had received only common school 


poor boys. Sol say, as parting ad 
vice, start early.”’ 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AUWAIN, 


Another testimonial to the practi- 
cal value of Marconi’s great inven. 
tion is give in this statement from 
the United States Consular Reports 
of May ist: ‘‘Consular-General 
Guenther, of Frankfort, reports that 
the captain of a channel mail steam- 
er, which is equipped with an ap- 
paratus for wireless telegraphy, re- 
ports that on his last trip a message 
was received from the French light- 
ship, which is anchored about 25 
sea miles from Dunkirk, stating that 
the latter would be unable to light 
up the next night unless help arrived 
from shore. The captain at once 
sent a second wireless message to 
La Panne, on the Belgian coast, 
from which point it was forwarded to 
Dunkirk by the regular telegruph 
line. From this place, a boat was 
dispatched to the light ship and the 
necessary repairs were made.”’ 











willisay that his success or partial 
success was due, not to merit, but 
Go yourself to seek 
work in life and depend upon your 
own exertions and merits. Merit 
The 
boy who depends upon influence is 


you 
enter, the essential feature to suc- 
cess is that you perform your tasks 
This 


educations; had sturted in life as 


el 


THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION. 


The forty-sixth annual Conven- 
tion of the Southern Baptist denom- 
ination opened in New Orleans, Fri- 
day. Nearly 1,500 delegates were 
present, among them Governor W. 
W. Heard, of Louisiana, and Gover- 
nor A. H. Longino, of Mississippi. 
The convention elected the follow- 
ing officers by acclamation: 
President—Ex-Governor 
Northen, of Georgia. 
Secretaries—Lansing Burrows, of 
Nashville, Tenn., and O. F. Gregory, 
of Baltimore. 

Vice Presidents—Governor W. W. 
Heard, of Louisiasa; Governor A. 
H. Longino, of Mississippi; ex-Gov- 
ernor J. P. Eagle, of Arkansas, and 
Rev. T. T. Eaton, of Louisiana. 

The Sunday School Board reported 
having raised $78,380 for the work 
during the year. The Home Mission 
Board reported 811 missionaries, 
2,660 churches and stations, 13,800 
additions, 100 churches built, 511 
Sunday Schools established and $91,- 
075 received during the year, all the 
States except two showing increased 
contributions. Toe Board discussed 
the negro question and Cuban evan- 
gelization and asked for $200,000 for 
the work this year. 


Wiecres 
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GROSVENOR FAVORS THE INCOME TAX. 





Necessity for Raising Revenwe From Other 

Sources Than Tariff—Taxing Corporation 

Franchises. 

ATHENS, O., May 7.—Representa- 

tive C. H. Grosvenor says that he 

has received a great many letters 

in regard to his recent expressions as 

to an income tax, the writers seem- 

ing to thing that it is a new position 

tuken by him; but he asserts that 
it isnot; that he has always been in 

favor of an income tax; that it is 
the fairest tux in the world. 

General Grosvenor declares that 
new and grave questions in regard 
to tuxation are coming to the front 
und must be met. He says America 
is ceasing to be a nation of imports 
and points out that, instead of im- 
porting steel and iron, it is now ex- 
porting them, and it will soon be 
producing all the sugar it needs, and 
must look largely to some other 
source than the tariff for national 
taxes For this loss he would sub- 
stitute as a first measure the income 
tux. 

General Grosvenor discussed State 
taxation at some length, pointing 
out the fact that when the constitu- 
tion was framed there was scarcely 
such a thing in the State constitu- 
tions as the incorporation of a fran- 
chise and that a great change has 
tuken place with the growth of 
these ; that while they had been de- 
ciared property and were tuxed to 
some extent as property they are not 
taxed to anything like the extent 
they should be. He would support 
ull the State institutions and raise 
all strictly State revenues from these 
franchises. 

He called attention also to the fact 
that there is nothing new in this; 
that Pennsylvania and several other 
States now raise their State revenues 
in this way. He pointed out also 
how the evils of undervaluation be- 
tween localities would disappear 
when they would have to pay noth- 
ing into the State treasury, and that 
the State board of equalization for 
which, as an institution, he seemed 
to have small respect, would be 
done away with. He would have 
local taxes levied by local bodies and 
attach as much responsibility as pos- 
sible to logul taxing bodies, 
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GENERAL NEWS NOTES. 


Ravages of the bubonic plague in 
India are increasing at a fearful rate. 
In three months there have been 
5,500 cases and 3,500 deaths in Bom: 
bay and Calcutta alone. 


Gov. Dietrich, of Nebraska, re: 
cently elected Unired States Senator, 
resigned as Chief Executive last 
week and was succeeded by Lieut.- 
Goy. Ezra H. Savage. The new Gov- 
ernor is a cattle man, but has had ex- 
perience in publio affairs. 

Edward Rosewater, editor of the 
Omaha Bee, is quoted by the New 
York Times as saying. ‘William J. 
Bryan, in my opinion, will be a can- 
didate for Governor of Nebraska 
next year. Mr. Bryan still exerts a 
wide influence in the State and if he 
receives the gubernatorial nomina- 
tion, he will be a very hard man to 
beat. If elected Governor he will 
hope to secure a Democratic Legis- 
lature, in which event he will seek 
an election to the United States Sen- 
ate to succeed Governor Dietrich, 
whose term will i i 
From the best initorme tion ieee 
I really believe that Mr. Bryan will 


not look for the presiden omina 
tion in 1904.”’ ak 















































































































































The Progressive Farmer, May 14, 1901. 
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The Home Circle. 











CAROLINA. 


The despot treads thy sacred sands, 

Thy pines give shelter to his bands, 

Thy sons stand by with idle hands, 
Carolina ! 

He breathes at ease thy airs of balm, 


He scorns the lances 


of thy palm ; 


Oh! who shall break thy craven calm, 
Carolina ! 

Thy ancient fame is going down, 

A spot is on thy garment’s rim ; 

Give to the winds thy battle-hymn, 
Carolina ! 


Call on thy children of the hill, 

Wake swamp and river, coast and rill, 
Rouse all thy strength and all thy skill, 
Carolina ! 

Cite wealth and science, trade and art, 

Touch with thy fires the cautious mart, 

And pour thee through the people’s heart, 
Carolina ! 


Till even the coward 


spurns his fears, 


And all thy fields, and fens, and meres 


Shall bristle like thy 


palm with spears, 


Carolina ! 


I hear a murmur as of waves 

That grope their way through sunless caves, 

Like bodies struggling in their graves, 
Carolina ! 


And now it deepens ; 


slow and grand 


It swells, as rolling to the land, 

An ocean broke upon thy strand, 
Carolina ! 

Shout! Let it reach the startled Huns! 

And roar with all thy festal guns! 

It is the answer of thy sons, 


Carolina ! 


—Henry Timrod. 








HOW EIGHT POOR BOYS BECAME MEMBERS OF 
McKINLEY’S CABINET. 





BY MORTIMER A. DOWNING. 





Written for Success. Copyright, 1901, by the McGraw-Marden Company. Published in The 
Progressive Farmer by special permission.] 


Nothing proclaims the virility of 
this republic more emphatically, nor 
augurs more eloquently for the sta- 
bility of its future, than a study of 
the history of President McKinley’s 
advisers. 

Not one came from wealthy par- 
ents ; not one ever knew the question- 
able luxury of eating the bread of 
idleness; not one but has painfully 
climbed, step by step, the ladder of 
fortune,—some of them unaided by 
friends or relatives,—until they now 
stand in the highest places, after 
the Presidency, in the gift of the 
people. Another interesting circum- 
stance, worthy of reflection, is that 
only one member of the present cab- 
inet still resides in the home of his 
birth, or has had political honors 
conferred on him in his own land, so 
to speak, and by his own people. 
This is Mr. Griggs, who was born 
in Paterson. and is still a resident 
of that growing borough. Only one 
other is accredited to the cabinet 
from the State of his birth, though 
he left his native town early in life. 
This is Elihu Root, who, adopt 
ing the legal profession, saw 
greater prospects for advancement 
in the great city of New York that in 
the pretty little village of Clinton. 


SELF-MADE MEN. 


But two of the cabinet officers re 
ceived a collegiate education before 
beginning life. Colonel Hay was 
graduated from Brown University 
in 1858, and Mr. Griggs from Lafay- 
ette College in 1868. All the rest re- 
ceived primary education at acade- 
mies and public schools, and then 
struggied for the means to continue 
their work along higher planes. 

JOHN HAY, SECRETARY OF STATE. 

John Hay, as the American pre 
mier, is not only the leading man 
among the President’s counselors, 
but is the most interesting person- 
ality now in public life. His con- 
nection with that grand historic fig- 
ure, Abraham Lincoln, and his de- 
voted service to him during his life 
and after his martyrdom, would en- 
dear him to the public, had he not 
many other qualifications which ap- 
peal to popular favor. He was born 





in Salem, Indiana, in 1839. 


the White House and board in the 
city. She even asked the aid of her 
friends to find a boarding house for 
him. When the quest proved suc- 
cessfu!, her plans went all awry, for 
the young secretary frankly tola 
Mr. Lincoln that he could not afford 
to pay what was required of him at 
the boarding house. The President, 
who was very found of his youth- 
ful assistant, pleaded his case with 
Mrs. Lincoln, and he was restored to 
her good graces. She was alwuys 
suspicious of him, however, and his 
friends say that his life was far 
from comfortable. Mr. Lincoln was 
devoted to a good story, and fre- 
quently told one at the table. Mr. 
Hay was constantly torn between 
his desire to laugh at the President’s 
jokes and his fear that, if he did so, 
Mrs. Lincoln might accuse him of 
unbecoming levity. Secretary Hay 
is noted in the cabinet for his facility 
in telling a joke, andhe delights in 
hearing one,—perhaps a cherished 
memory of those old days adds zest 
to his present life. He finds him- 
self, today, a cabinet minister and 
the premier of the administration, 
in the same room in the White House 
in which he sat as a clerk to Mr. 
Lincoln. The newspaper profession 
claims him as an honored member, 
since he was editor of the New York 
“‘Tribune’’ for several years, and 
has since been identified with the 
profession. Colonel Hay is the dean 
of the literary corps established 
at Washington, and possesses, as 
such, a prestige apart from his polit- 
ical honors. He wrote ‘‘Pike Coun- 
ty Ballads,’’ ‘Castilian Days,’’ and, 
more recently, ‘‘The Bread-Win- 
ners.’’ As a man, author, states- 
man, and diplomat, he has been com- 
pletely and unreservedly sucessful ; 
and yet, less than forty yearsago, he 
could not afford to pay the usual 
Washington price for his board and 
laundry ! 
SECRETARY GAGES RISE FROM 
POSITION OF BANK CLERK 
The Empire State has the honor of 
being the birthplace of Lyman J. 
Gage, secretary of the treasury. 
His native town was DeRuyter, 
Madison County, but his parents 


THE 


Those whose memory can go back | moved to Rome in his early child- 
to the stormy days of 1861,—and | hood, and there he received a meager 


there are many still in public life | 


education. Bankers are said to be 


who can recall that epoch,—speak | born and not made, and from his 
highly of the grace and prepossessing | Youth Mr. Gage was a financier. At 


appearance of the young assistant- 
secretary of Mr. Nicolay, then Mr. 
Lincoln’s confidant and adviser. The 
future statesman was then twenty- 
one, and was full of good humor and 
fond of a joke. Tradition says that 


was a serious minded woman, prone 
to rebuke such levity. In those 
days, simplicity which would have 
honored Cincinnatus prevailed at 
the White House. There was a 


' gommon table, and the Presidential 


family, with all the executive clerks, 
portook of the same viands. Mrs. 
Lincoln believed that young Mr. 
Hay found amusement in watching 
his chief dispose of his nourishment, 
and she insisted that he should leave 


| 
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fifteen, he obtained a position in the 
principal bank of Rome, and by his 
frugality, his industry and intelli- 
gence, soon attracted the attention 
of his employers. A story told of 


as a bookkeeper at a salary of sixty 
dollars a month. He is now one of 
the solid men of the great western 
metropolis, and, whatever may be 
the popular opinion of his career as 
secretary of the treasury, no one 
can deny that he has been eminently 
successful in the life-work which he 
selected as a penniless and friendless 
boy. 

ELIHU ROOTS HARD STRUGGLE TO 

LEARN LAW. 

Elihu Root, the secretary of war, 

made up his mind, when he was only 
ten years old, to be a lawyer, but he 
had passed his majority before he 
could gratify his ambition. For 
several years, he taught school at 
the Rome Academy, and each month 
he put aside part of his salary to aid 
his beloved project. He left Rome 
in 1865 and went to New York City, 
where he entered the University 
Law School. He entered a lawyer’s 
office at the same time, and thus 
eked out his somewhat slender 
means. He was brave and in ear- 
nest, but found the ladder steep and 
slippery, and, though he constantly 
increased his income, success, as he 
valued it, and as he dreamed of it, 
did not crown his efforts until 1883, 
when he was appointed by President 
Arthur as district attorney for 
southern New York. His career 
has been meteoric since then. He is 
now in the foremost rank of his pro 
fession, has made a large fortune, 
and bears an unblemished reputation. 
As the successor of General Alger, 
as secretary of war, he has made an 
enviable record. He is now spoken 
of as one of the ablest menin the 
cabinet, and has the reputation of 
being the President’s favorite adviser 
and often his main support. 
THE CAREER OF HON, JNO. W. GRIGGS. 
John W. Griggs, who at this writ- 
ing is attorney-general, has been 
more the favorite of fortune than 
his colleagues; but he, too, has 
struggled under the frown of the 
fickle Goddess of Fortune. Like 
Mr. Root, he selected the legal pro- 
fession in his early boyhood, and 
all his efforts were bent in this direc- 
tion, even to studying dry law books 
far into the night, after working all 
day. He was admitted to the bar in 
1871, and began practice immediately 
in his native town, Paterson, New 
Jersey. In 1876 he was elected a 
member of the Assembly of New 
Jersey, and, in 1882, was promoted 
by his constituency to the State 
Senate. He was made President of 
the Senate in 1896. To crown his 
career in his home State, he was 
elected governor of New Jersey in 
1895. Mr. Griggs has accumulated a 
large fortune by his unaided efforts. 
He is agenial and approachable man. 
As a note to his character, it may be 
stated that Mr. Griggs has broken 
a long-established precedent of the 
department of justice. It has been 
the vogue to abbreviate the title of 
the legal adviser of the President to 
**General,’’ and therefore there have 
been a long line of legal authorities 
who were known in public by this 
military title. Mr. Griggs quickly 
discouraged this practice, smilingly 
remarking, to those who used it, 
that he was no more a general than 
a colonel, and that he did not 
like the term. 


AS A POOR PRINTER POSTMASTER GEN- 
ERAL SMITH BEGAN LIFE. 


Charles Emory Smith, the 
able Postmaster-General, is a native 
of Mansfield, Connecticut; but the 
scene of his early life was laid in 
Albany. In Mr. Smith, the journal- 
istic profession ishonored. He is an 
example of the hard-working, big- 
brained men who begin as printers 
and find their chosen field in the 
editorial room. Notwithstanding 
the fact that he has been from time 
to time called from his desk to direct 
larger affairs than those of a news- 
paper, he has never considered him- 
self graduated or eliminated from 
the ranks of newspaper men. The 
Postmaster-General began his ca- 
reer at the bottom of the ladder. He 
entered the office of the Albany 
‘‘Knickerbocker’’ as a printer. He 
became a proof reader, then a re- 





porter, and in 1865 he became editor 


him, when he was about twenty, |of the Albany ‘‘Express.’’ His work 
he was so given to badinage, and| Wes that he wanted a higher posi | attracted attention, and the Albany 


similar frivolities, that he incurred | tion and was told that he would “Evening Journal’’ offered him 
the displeasure of Mrs. Lincoln, who | ve to get some one to become his | more flattering terms. In 1870, he 


‘security. He asked the amount, 
and soon returned with a friend, 
who, he said, would be responsible 
for half the sum. The rest, he added, 
would be all right; he had saved 
about that sum and would be his 
own security. The banker was 
much amused, but he gave young 
Gage a more responsible position 
than he sought. Mr. Gage made 
his fortune in Chicago, whither he 
went in 1858. He began life there 





became its editur, and, six years 
later, he bought the paper and con- 
ducted it through the bitter contro- 
versies of the next four years with 
marked ability. In 1880, he went to 
Philadelphia as the editor of the 
‘*Press.’’ In 1890, President Harri- 
son tendered him the position of 
minister to Russia. He brought to 
this work the same persistent habit 





of study which made his newspaper 
career successful. He is now re- 





garded as one of the best authorities 
as to the intricacies of Russian 
diplomacy at the capital. To his 
knowledge may be traced American 
gains of millions of actual money. 
He was largely instrumental in the 
negotiations which placed the United 
States on the footing of a “favored 
nation’? with Russia. It was not 
the resources of the American peo 
ple alone which gave the United 
States the cream of every contract 
for the Siberian Railway. Mr. Smith 
had carefully fostered every natural 
advantage of the situation, and had 
eliminated many difficulties, before 
this triumph was possible. These 
contracts, entered into seven, eight 
and nine years ago, were the first 
victories of the magnificent campaign 
which the United States has since 
waged to control the world’s com- 
merce. This alone is quite a triumph 
for a man who is entirely the archi- 
tect of his own fortune. — 

SECRETARY LONG GREW UP ON A FARM. 

John Davis Long, secretary of the 
navy, was born in Bucksfield, Oxford 
County, Maine, in 1838. In his early 
life he tasted the hardships and pri- 
vations of a farmer boy’s life. He 
secured a common school and aca- 
demic education in his native town, 
and, after teaching school two years, 
went to Harvard, where Asa Gray 
was greatly attracted toward the 
sturdy boy and often predicted that 
he would be a leader of men. His 
personal force and influence can be 
ganged by the fact that he has 
weathered the storms and contro- 
versies which have waged around 
the navy department since the out- 
break of the Spanish-American War. 
Notwithstanding the bitter strife 
which has smirched many reputa- 
tions, John D. Long has adminis- 
tered his great department, has dis- 
bursed hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, and by his word decided na- 
tional and international interests, 
and withal has held the personal re- 
spect and confidence of every officer 
and statesman with whom his office 
has brought him into contact. The 
farmer boy shows in his best light in 
the person of Mr. Long. Such boys 
make their mark. 

MR. HITCHCOCK, THE ONLY MEMBER 
BORN IN THE SOUTH. 

Ethan Allen Hitchcock, the Sec- 
retary of the interior, is the only 
member of the cabinet born south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line. This 
interesting event occurred at Mobile, 
Alabama, in 1835. His father was 
the grandson of Ethan Allen, 
the hero of Ticonderoga. The fam- 
ily emigrated from Vermont, went 
first South, and then established a 
home in St. Louis. Mr. Hitchcock 
attended the public schools of that 
city and afterwards went to the 
Military Academy at New Haven, 
Connecticut. He began life as a 
clerk in a small commission house in 
St. Louis. Afterwards he went to 
Hongkong, China, in the interest of 
the well-known firm of Olymphant 
& Co. After several ventures he 
returned to St. Louis, and devoted 
his energies to the organization of 
the glass manufacture in the United 
States. He was the first American 
Ambassador accredited to the Rus- 
sian court, and served at that post a 
little less than a year, and was then 
appointed Secretary of the Interior 
to succeed Cornelius N. Bliss. In his 
person, Mr. Hitchcock contradicts 
the adage that a rolling stone 
gathers no moss. During his diver- 
sifled career he has garnered to him- 
self wealth and honor. 

SECRETARY WILSON FIRST A FARM 
HAND, THEN A FARM OWNER. 


James Wilson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, was born in Ayrshire, Scot 
land, and is the only member of the 
present cabinet who is not a native 
of the United States. He is also the 
oldest of President McKinley’s ad- 
visers. He was born August 16, 
1835, and is exactly one month the 
senior of Secretary Hitchcock. Mr. 
Wilson went to Iowa as early as 1855 
He worked asa farm hand until, by 
industry and thrift, he was able to 
purchase a farm of his own in 1861. 
He was elected to the general assem 
bly of his State in 1866, and served 
continuously until 1872, when he 
was sent to Congress. He received 
his education in the schools of his 
native land, and, after coming to the 
United States, supplemented this in 
struction by attendance at the win- 
ter evening schools, which are a fea- 
ture of the pioneer days of low 
When he was elected as Secretary o 
Agriculture, he was Director of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station and 
Professor of Agriculture at the Iowa 
Agricultural College at Ames, a po- 
sition which he obtained through 
his practical knowledge, rather than 
from political preferment. He has 
made an exceptionally able head of 
this great department, and in him 
every industrious tiiler of the soil 
sees a practical illustration of the 
possibilities of this honored calling, 
the foundation of our wealth asa 
nation. 


A COSTLY ERROR. 


— 


Aman from the assessor’s office 
went into the store of a Hebrew 
merchant in the pursuit of his du- 
ties. The two hadaslight acquaint. 
ance, so that the assistant assessor 
did not think it necessary to explain 
his business. He was rather sur- 
prised when, in answer to his ques- 
tions, the store-keeper proceeded to 
dilate on the value of his stock— 

“De finest in any shtore of de size 
in de city. It isn’t vort a cent less 
than $5,000.”’ 

“Suppose I put it down at that, 
then,’’ said the assessor’s man. 

‘Do it; do it,’’ said the proprietor. 
‘“‘Yer von’t maig no mistake.”’ 

So the assessor’s man did it. There 
was lamentation in the store when 
the tax bill showed the proprietor 
that he was taxed on $5,000 personal, 
and he rushed over to the assessor’s 
office with all possible speed— 

‘Vat iss dis? Vat iss dis?’’ he 
asked them, excitedly. ‘I haf no 
bersonal but de shtock in my store. 
I’m a liar if it’s vort $800. Come 
down and look it ofer.”’ 

They told him that the records 
showed that he had given the figure 
to the the assistant assessor. His 
hands went up over his head in hor- 
ror— 

‘‘Vasdat your man? I thought he 
was from Bradstreet’s.’’—Current 
Literature. 





WAITING TO TELL HIS LIE. 


Everybody is delighted, with good 
reason, when the honest child be- 
trays the fact that his parents are 
trying to pass him off for a younger 
child than he is; in order to avoid the 
payment of adult fare. 

In a city where children above the 
age of five years have to pay full 
fare on the street-cars, while those 
who are younger go free, the pas- 
sengers in a car saw, one day, a 
rather large boy, looking seven years 
old at least, held in his mother’s 
lap, as though he werea baby. The 
big child seemed restless about some- 
thing. 

Presently he 
Mamma! Say!”’ 

The mother, as if with a premc- 
nition of something wrong, tried to 
hush him; but he still kept saying, 
“Mamma! Mamma!’’ 

‘‘Well, what is it?’’ she asked at 
last. ’ 

‘*‘Mamma, when do I have to say 
I’m only five?’’ 

Then the passengers—some of 
them—laughed, and the mother 
turned very red.—Ex. 


— = 


TIME’S PRANKS. 


said, ‘*Mamma! 





Every one notes that the passage 
of time seems now swift and now 
slow; but it is now given to every 
one to express his cognizance of this 
fact in Mrs. Herlihy’s bewildering 
language. 

“Sure, an’ yistherday the hours 
was dragging at me heels as if they’d 
stones tied to thim,’’ remarked the 
good woman as she bent over the 
scrubbing-board, wrestling with Mr. 
Herlihy’ one white shirt ; ‘‘an’ here’s 
to-day they’re galloping that fast it’s 
mesilf can’t even catch the tails av 
thim. 

‘“‘Yistherday at this toime,’’ she 
continued, after one fearful glance 
at the clock in the corner, ‘‘yisther- 
day at this time it was nowheres 
near half-past tin, an’ to-day it’s all 
but twilve !’’—Selected. 
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THE COST OF REGISTERING MAIL. 


Many persons used to refuse to 
avail themselves of the privilege of 
registering their letters, on the 
ground that to do so was to adver- 
tise the fact that a missive was 
worth stealing, while, if it were ac- 
tually stolen or lost, the Govern- 
ment would pay no compensation to 
the loser. Two years ago an appro- 
priation of $6,000 was made to pro- 
vide an insurance fund. 

This amount had been. asked for 
by the Postoffice Department in the 
belief that it would not much more 
than cover the indemnities deman- 
ded ina year. The department was 
agreeably surprised when, at the 
jend of the first twelve months, only 
$154.03 was found to have been paid 
| out on his account. Thus it appears 
| that the adoption of this system of 
insurance has cost the Government 
very little, while encouraging many 
people to register their letters and 
packages.—Saturday Evening Post. 
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I find the greatest thing in this 
world is not so much where we stand 
as in what direction we are moving. 
To reach the port of heaven we must 
sail sometimes with the wind and 
sometimes against it—but we must 
sail and not drift—nor lie at anchor. 
—The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table. 








THE CRITIC. 
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The very reason for much 
and harsh criticism on the 
some people is a want of kno 
of the real facts in the Case, 
only knew a little more we 


Adverge 
Part of 
Wledgg 
If we 


Wi 
say a great deal less. It js a Mi. 
excellent rule to try to put yournsy 


in the place of the man you ar 


2 a 
posed to criticize, and see ies. 
from his standpoint. This wai 


cure a great many chronic complain. 
ers, and temper the judgment of 
tnose in the habit of employing harsh 
and some times cruel words. |f 
would do more than this; it wou 
save the humiliation that always 
follows unjustifiable criticism, ang 
would let sunshine into our Souls 
The coldly critical man jis never 
a popular man. He repels rather 
than attracts, and we have Occasion. 
ally seen gifted men in a community 
discounted and under-valued because 
of the spirit of fault-finding. It jg & 
great deal better for our own sakes 
as well as others, that we magnify 
the good qualities rather than exploit 
the evilin our neighbors.—Charity 
and Children. 








A NEIGHBORHOOD CIRCULATING LI. 
BRARY. 


The interest in libraries for farm. 
ing communities and small Villages 
is constantly increasing. While free 
circulating libraries are all right in 
a way and are often the foundation 
for libraries supported by communi. 
ties, it is not necessary to go with. 
outa library tilla free one comes 
our way, as the following instance 
shows; 

In Pultney township, Belmont 
county, Ohio, they have been run. 
ning a circulating library for ten 
years. Concerning it P. A. Wise 
says in the Ohio Farmer: We or. 
organized, levied a tax of 75 centson 
each member, besides a membership 
fee of 25 cents. This gave us $26 for 
for the first year to buy books, 
Books were kept at a private house. 
The first year we purchased 45 vol- 
umes and had 16 donated. Each 
year we levied 50 to 75 cents tax per 
member. 

As the novelty wore off many 
members dropped out, and we re- 
sorted to an occasional entertain- 
ment to raise money, and every year 
we added materially to our library. 

Only members were permitted to 
take books, but no account was taken 
of who read the books while out. A 
few were rented out at five cents a 
volume. 

Sept. 1, 1898, it was voted to open 
the library for free circulation in 
the school district, if the people 
would raise $25 for new books, which 
they did. That year the number of 
books circulated was 325. The next 
year $25 more were raised for new 
books, and we then had 381 volumes, 
also about eighty magazines, pam- 
phlets and public documents. 

We are all farmers in this hilly 
region, four miles west of Wheeling, 
and thirteen miles northerly from 
Bellaire. Farms are small, mostly 
25 to 100 acres of rough, hill, lime- 
stone land. Good fruit and grain 
and grass land clear to tops of hills. 
We are 600 feet higher than the Ohio 
river. Any school district in Ohio 
can create and maintaintain as good 
a library as we can. You can select 
your own books and have them at 
your own control. 

We have Motley’s histories, nearly 
all of Parkman’s history of the civil 
war (15 volumes), Roliin’s Ancient 
History, four volumes. Abbott's 
Russian, Keightley’s Rome, Grant's 
Memoirs, Prescott’s Conquest of 
Mexico and Peru, Schiller’s Thirty 
Year’s War, Dickens’ Cyclopedia, 20 
volumes of travel, many volumes of 
biography, science, fiction and mis- 
cellaneous works. 


DON’T BE DROWNED IN YOUR CALLING. 





A European traveler tells of the 
following epitaph which he read on 4 
tombstone in England: ‘‘Here lies 
; he was born a man, but died 
a grocer.’’ The man had disappeared 
in his calling. We often find that 4 
man’s vocation has swallowed him; 
that it has completely overwhelmed 
him, that there is nothing left of 
him for any purpose outside his 0% 
cuption. 

It is a contemptible estimation of 
a vocation to regard it as the means 
of getting a living. The man wh0 
is not greater than his calling, Wb° 
does not overtop his vocation, %° 
that it runs over on all sides, is not 
successful. A man should be greater 
than the books he writes, greater 
than any speech he makes, than aD 
house he builds, or any sermon he 
preaches.—O. 8. Marden, in Feb: 
ruary ‘‘Success.”’ 
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Children’s Column. | Christian Life Column. 
—— THE DUEL. TWO VISIONS. 
: dog and the calico cat _ 
fone by aide on the table sat ; two a by men’s dying eyes are 
Twas balf-past twelve, and whatdo) Both go unlike, both freighted with 


you think ! 
neither of them had slept a wink! 
“snd the old Dutch clock and Chi- 
~~ nese plate 
Seemed to know, as sure as fate, 
There was going to be an awful spat, 
‘[ wasn’t there—I simply state 
What was told to me by the Chi- 
nese plate.) 


The gingham dog went ‘‘bow-wow- 
wow !”’ 


calico cat replied ‘‘me-ow !’’ 


the 
- air was streaked for an hour 


And the 
or so : 
With fragments of gingham and 
calico, 
While the old Dutch clock in the 


chimney place ; 
Up with its hands before its face, 
For it always dreaded a family row! 
Now mind, I’m simply telling you 
What the old Dutch clock declares 
is true.) 
The Chinese plate looked very blue 
And wailed : ‘Oh, dear! what shall 


we do! 
But the gingham dog and the calico 
cat 


Wallowed this way and tumbled 
that 
And utilized every tooth and claw 
In the awfulest way you ever saw— 
And, oh! how the gingham and 
calico flew ! 
‘Don’t think that I exaggerate— 
I got my news from the Chinese 
plate.) 
Next morning where the two had sat 
They found no trace of the dog or 


cat ; 
And some folks think unto this day 
That burglars stole that pair away ; 
But the truth about that cat and 


pup 
Is that they ate each other up— 
Now, what do you really think of 
that? 
(The old Dutch clock, it told me so, 
And that is how I came to know.) 


—Eugene Field. 


DO YOUR BEST. 


A minister tells how, when a boy, 
he was a great whistler, and some- 
times whistled in unusual and un- 
seemly places. One day, not long 
since, says an exchange, he came out 
of a hotel whistling quitelow. A 
little boy playing in the yard heard 
him, and said: ‘Is that the best 
you can whistle?”’ 

“No,’’ said the minister, ‘‘can you 
beat it?”’ 

The boy sald he could, and the 
minister said: ‘‘Well, let’s hear 
you.” 

The little fellow began to whistle, 
and then insisted that the minister 
should try again. He did so, and 
the boy acknowledged that it was 
good whistling, and as he started 
away the little fellow said: ‘Well, 
if you can whistle better, what were 
you whistling that way for?’’ 

Sure enough, why should not any 
one do his best, if he does anything? 
The world has plenty of poor, slip- 
shod, third-class work done by peo- 
ple who could do better if they 
would. Let all boys and girls try 
todo their best, whether in whist- 
ling, singing, working, or playlng; 
and whatever they do, let them do it 
heartily as unto the Lord.—National 
Advocate. 





THE BOY WHO HAS AN OBJECT. 





Among the stream of boys who 
pass your door, it is easy to pick out 
the one who is going on an errand in 
which he is interested. These other 
lads are out to find something to take 
up their time. They saunter and 
stare. They loiter aimlessly on street 
corners. The least thing is enough 
to attract their attention. 

Then along comes the boy who has 
a2 object. The very ring of his boot. 
heels on the pavement has a mean- 
ing. His head is up and he looks 
neither to the right nor left. His 
Comrades call to him, and he throws 
them back an answer without turn- 
ing. One has only to look at him, 
only to hear his quick, energetic 
Step, to realize how important his 
Mission is to him. 

Some people saunter through life, 
looking about to find something in- 
teresting, and you recognize them at 
aglance. Their speech, their man- 
ner, their very gait, betrays them. 
And on the other hand, you cannot 
Mistake the person who has an ob_ 
ject, who is working for an end. 
There are odds in ambitions, we must 
“ehember, and some miss the high- 
*st; yet a goal that is not very lofty 
is better than none. There are exer- 
Cises which have no value beyond de- 
yoloping the muscles, and to strive 
_ & definite object makes for man- 

ood, though the object itself is less 


vetirable than another. But the 
a © Who go through life without 
ont Powe to direct them, miss not 

y the goal, but the development 


4t comes fro i sas 
People’s Weeki “2 striving.— Young 








despair, 
The lovely shade of what they might 
have been, 
The unclean, gibbering ghost of 
what they were. 
—Theodosia Pickering Garrison, in 
March ‘‘New”’ Lippincott. 


HE FEARED THE GATE. 








Late one stormy evening the old 
doctor was summoned to see a man 
who had been attacked with sudden 
illness on the cars and had stopped 
at a little inn near the railway sta- 
tion, about three miles from the 
village. The patient proved to be 
Squire Joyce, from the neighboring 
county, whom the doctor slightly 
knew. He examined him carefully, 
and gave him medicines taken from 
his saddle bags. Then he rose to go, 
smiling cheerfully down at the anx- 
ious face of the sufferer. 


“You will, I think, find yourself 
better in the morning; able, I hope, 
to go on your journey,’’ he said. 


“Yes. Stay a minute, doctor. I 
want you to be honest with me. I 
have had seizures like this before. 
Shall I have them again?”’ 

“It is probable.”’ 

“T want the truth—all of it.”’ 

‘“‘Yes, they will return.’’ 


“T may die in one of them—to- 
morrow ?”’ 


“Yes. Or it may be, not for years. 
It is uncertain. Do not waste your 
life in anticipating them. We all 
must go through the same gate 
some day.’’ 


“The gate—yes! But beyond the 
gate—what is there?’’ 

His eyes were on the doctor’s face, 
full of doubt, almost of pain. 

The two men were silent a moment. 
‘“‘What is there?’’ Joyce repeated, 
harshly. ‘‘You are a member ofa 
church—a Christian. I have no re- 
ligious belief. Tell me, for the love 
of God, what is there beyond? If I 
may go to-morrow, what shall I 
find?’’ 

“T do not know.’’ 

Joyce did not speak for a while, 
and then gave a forced laugh. “I 
need your help more for this than 
for my disease. I’d rather talk to 
you than toa clergyman. You are 
a shrewd man of the world, and a 
good man. Sometimes I am greatly 
depressed, thinking of this darkness 
into which Iam goirg. For thou- 
sands of years men have gone out 
into it, leaving their loved ones be- 
hind, and not one has sent back a 
word to say how it fares with him— 
not one.’’ 

In the silence that followed the 
rain beat against the windows. There 
came a slight whimpering cry from 
without. : 

‘You are an old man, doctor,’’ said 
Joyce, turning quickly on him. 
‘‘You are not far from the gate your- 
self. Are you not afraid of what 
may be beyond?’’ 

“No,” said the old man. ‘No, I 
am not afraid. May I ask you to 
look here.’’ He rose and opened the 
door. Outside, in the dark hall, lay 
a little fox-terrier drenched with 
rain. He was crouched on the floor, 
his eyes fixed on the closed door. 

“This is my dog, a bright, affec- 
tionate little fellow. He has follow- 
ed me through the storm, and has 
been lying outside the door, know- 
ing that I was in this closed cham- 
ber. He never was here before. He 
did not know what was in this room. 
He did not care to know. I was in 
it, his master, whom he loves, who 
has cared for him. He isnotafraid.’’ 

Joyce looked at the doctor keenly 
a moment before he spoke. 

‘““You mean—’’ 

‘J mean that lam like poor Punch. 
I am not afraid of the dark room to 
which Iam going. Ido not ask to 
know what is there. I believe that 
my Lord and Master isthere. In all 
these later years of my life I have 
felt that He cared forme. My con- 
fidence has been such that I have 
been assured that in my hours of 
trial He has never failed me here. 
I sincerely believe He will not fail 
me yonder.”’ 

‘“‘But I—I do not know Him.”’ 

‘‘He knows you. I think I am au- 
thorized by the declarations of the 
Bible to say that His hand is 
stretched out to you. I think, too, 
that I can reverently ask you to take 
it. You can accept Him as your 
Guide and Teacher if you will. That 
done in sincerity, you will not fear 
the gate nor all that lies beyond.’’— 








The Progressive Farmer, May 14, 1901. 





Miscellaneous. 


THE FARMER’S SLEEP. 


We are now approaching a very 

busy time on the farm. There is 

two days’ work in sight every morn- 

ing and cften three days’ the next 

morning. The farmer feels that he 

must make a long day of it, com- 

mencing very early in the morning 

and working very late in the night. 

He is very apt to neglect sleep which 

is a condition of successful work any 

day. The average system requires 

for its effeciency that one-third of 

the time be spent in bed ; not in toss- 

ing norin planning,much less in fret- 

ting or worrying, but in good, solid, 

refreshing sleep. The man who will 

resolve in his youth that all his life 

long he will sleep eight hours a day 

no matter what happens will in nine 

chances out of ten be a successful 

man and live to a good old age, while 

the man who robs himself of sleep, 

who carries the disappointments and 
vexations of the day to bed with him 
and does his planning when he ought 
to be asleep will become an irritable 
and cross young man and if he lives 
to be old will be peevish and disa- 
greeable. 

It is not always easy to follow out 
our advice. We have practiced it 
for a life time and yet we have not 
always succeeded, but we have had a 
measure of success and the capaci-y 
for work which we enjoy is largely 
due to the fact that we have made it 
a point to sleep eight hours a day; if 
we did not get that sleep in the night 
time, to take a nap just after dinner 
if only for fifteen minutes. Weneed 
eight hours sleep. We can’t afford 
to rob the body of that sleep. But 
even now just so sure as we take to 
bed with us a knotty piece of busi- 
ness or even a proposed editorial we 
miss the hour or two of sleep before 
midnight and have to make it up 
afterwards. It is a losing business 
all the time. Bear in mind that the 
body will always go to sleep at night 
if the mind will let it. It is the 
mind that keeps the body awake. 
Therefore, the art of thinking about 
nothing at night is as desirable as 
the art of thinking about some- 
thing intently in the day. 

Say to yourself when night comes, 
“Jones, you have run this machine 
allday. Itis badly clogged up, out 
of order, needs oiling and greasing. 
Now turn it over to the Being who 
made it. Go to sleep and let him oil 
it and fixit up and have it in good 
shape for you to run in the morn- 
ing.’’ Of course all thisis fancy and 
yet it has given us many a good 
night's sleep. Certainly the Maker 
of the body knows how to fix it up 
better than youdo. Let Him have 
a chance. 

Sometimes it helps to imitate the 
breathing that is natural in sleep. 
We have found great help sometimes 
by counting, commencing with twen- 
ty-one and skipping thirty, forty, 
fifty, etc., taking a long breath when 
thinking twenty and naturally 
shorter breath on one. We can 
nearly always put ourselves to sleep 
before we count up to one hundred 
twice. However, a firm determina- 
tion to go to sleep when you go to 
bed and to go to bed in time to get 
eight hours sleep before morning is 
the best anodyne, or sleeping powder, 
that a man ever took. In short if 
you don't take eight hours sleep dur- 
ing the summer season you are rob. 
bing yourself, and will have to pay 
with compound interest. Where 
there’s a will a way is usually found. 
—Wallace’s Farmer. 
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YOUR INFLUENCE. 


A little girl, the daughter of a 
prominent man, approached her 
father and asked him this question: 
“Father, are you a Christian?’’ The 
reply was: ‘‘No, Beulah, I am not.”’ 
She turned and went away, and as 
she walked slowly off the father 
heard her say to herself: ‘‘Well, if 
father isn’t a Christian, I don’t want 
to be one.’’ The words went straight 
to that father’s heart. He was 








SOME PERTINENT QUESTIONS. 


In this week's issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, the editor asks his 
readers the following pertinent ques- 
tions, which we think will bear 
repetition here: 
“Are there any homes in your 
neighborhood without the enlighten- 
ing and elevating influence of a 
clean progressive farm and family 
newspaper ?”’ 
“Can anything be done to improve 
the public schools in your district?”’ 
‘“‘Have the people of your section 
made any effort to secure rural free 
delivery of mail?”’ 
‘Has your public school yet estab- 
lished a library?”’’ 
These questions—every one of 
them—are important ones. They 
deal with you and your neighbor, 
with your children and your neigh- 
bor’s children. Upon the correct 
solution of these questions depends 
much of the welfare of our people. 
How many of our readers are in- 
terested in securing good reading 
matter for their childrenin the form 
of a good newspapers, magazines and 
books? In this day of advancement 
in the art of book-making and low- 
priced newspapers only a few dollars 
judiciously spent will keep a family 
well supplied with good reading mat- 
ter for a whole twelve months. 
How many readers of this paper 
have made efforts to improve the 
public schools in this county? How 
many are enough interested in their 
children’s education to make sacri- 
fices to keep them in school during 
the entire session? Every parent 
should do this and when our people 
become thoroughly aroused to the 
great importan-e of educating their 
children, then advances will be 
made, not only along educational 
lines, but along industrial lines, as 
well. Each individual can do some- 
thing. And itis his duty to do that 
something. 

Every school district in the county 
ought to have alibrary. How many 





are trying to get one? Now is the 
time to begin this work so that by 
the time the schools begin next sum- 
mer each public school will have a 
library to encourage the children. 
There are children in every section 
of the county who are hungering for 
some good book to read. A library, 
though small, will help to feed the 
hungry mind. 

Better mail facilities is another 
greatneed. Let the people in every 
section of our county do what they 
can to get a more efficient mail ser- 
vice. Our Congressman, Hon. Ed- 
ward W. Pou, will be glad to aid our 
people along this line. 

We hope to see the mail facilities 
much improved in the next two 
years. United effort willdo this.— 
Smithfield Herald. 





To Make Cows Pay, use Sharples Cream Separa- 
tors. Book “Business Dairying” & Cat. 285 free, 
W. Chester, Pa. 





AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 





N. C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 
President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N. C. 
Secretary—Jno. P. Allison, Concord, N. C. 





N.C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 


President—John S. Cunningham, Cunning- 
hams, N. C. 

Vice-President—J. 
N.C. 

Secretary-—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N.C. 

Treasurer—W. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N. C. 


B. Phillips, Battleboro 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


Col. R. W. Wharton, Washington, N. C.; Dr. 
R. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; R. H. Ricks, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Eagle 
Rock, N. C.; W. L. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
N.C.; Gen. T. F. Toon, Lumberton, N.C.; Dr. 
Elias Fulp, Fulp, N. C.; W. L. Bouldin. 
Archdale, N. C. 


N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 


President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, Lin- 
coln Co., N.C. 

Vice-President—J. 
Chatham Co., N. C. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N. C. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne Co., N.C. 

Chaplain—Rev. W.S. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- 
tuck Co., N.C. p 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Gui- 
ford Co., N.C., 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 


T. Paschal, Pittsboro, 





troubled. The thought that ho was 
influencing his child by his life to 
reject the offers of salvation robbed 
him of all peace. The result was he 
gave himself to Christ. How many 
fathers are there among the readers 
of these columns who are blocking 
the way to heaven for their children. 
To be a stumbling block for any hu- 
man brother to fall over into eternal 
ruin is dreadful to contemplate, but 
to stand betwen one’s own child and 
heaven is too much worse for ade- 
quate characterization. How great 
need there is for all to ponder the 
truth wrapped in the old saying that 
children seldom rise higher than the 
mouths of their homes.—Rev. P. R. 





Youth’s Companion. 


Law. 


fort Co., N.C. 
| Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra 
ham, Machpelah, N. C. 


| EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


ae Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N.C. 
| W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 

| John Graham, Warrenton, N. C. 

| Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 

| Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C. 


| 


| 
| , 

| President—J. VanLindley, Pomona, N.C. 
Vice-President—W. F. Massey, Raleigh. 





N. C. State Horticultural Society. 


Raleigh. 

District Vice Presidents—R. C. Simon, Ollen 
Warren, J. 8. Westbrook, 0. W. Biacknall, 
D. E. Parker, C. R. B. Caldwell and Dr. Balm- 
sere. 


Beck, J. F. Gulliver, J. Van Lindley and Frank- 
lin Sherman, 





' 





Secretary and Treasurer—Franklin Sherman | 


Executive Committee—B. Von Herff, P. H.| wy, gy, Dillingham & Go. Louisville Ky. 
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THE ARCHITECT 





Of the World’s Finest Library Building 
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Hon. I. S. Smithmeyer, architect of 
the new Congressional Library of Wash- 
ington, D. C., ranks first in his profes- 
sion in this country. This library is 
considered the finest building in the 
United States. Mr. Smithmeyer spent 
sixteen years traveling in Europe work- 
ing on the plans, and Congress appro- 
oriated six million dollars for this 
suilding. 

In a letter written from Washington 
und dated July 4th, 1899, to The Peruna 
Medicine Co., Columbus, O., Mr.Smith- 
meyer says the following in regard to 
Peruna, the world-renowned catarrh 
cure: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., July 4, 1899. 
The Peruna Medicine Co., Columbus, O.: 

Gentlemen—I endorse the good opin- 
ion expressed by Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress regarding the 
surative qualities of your compound. 
Those who have used it recommend it as 
an excellent tonic which is particularly 
effective as a cure for catarrh. 

Respectfully, . 
I.S.Smithmeyer. 


One of the most wonderful events in 
the history of medicine is the multitude 








Recommends Peruna for Catarrh. 


- WW. Ss 





CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


of remarkable endorsements which Pe 
runa is receiving as acatarrh cure from 
men and women of nationalimportance, 
During the past two ycars a large num- 
ber of people well known from ocean te 
ocean, have in glowing words of un- 
stinted praise made Peruna the most 
famous and justly celebrated catarrh 
remedy in the world. 

Men high in our national councils, 
statesmen known the world over, dis- 
tinguished officers in the army and 
navy, physicians, lawyers, preach- 
ers, and last but not least, an in-, 
numerable company of pecple in the 
common walks of life, have all joined to 
place Peruna on the highest pedestal 
of honor that any remedy has ever 
reached in the history of medicine. 

There can be no further question 
that Peruna is the catarrh remedy of 
the age. It has no rival. There are 
no substitutes. Peruna stands alone 
as a systemic catarrh cure which will 
cure catarrh in all phases and stages. 

Everybody should have a copy of Dr, 
Hartman’s latest book oncatarrh. Sent 
free by The Peruna Medicine Co., Coe 
lumbus, Ohio. 



















YOUR CATTLE are 
eating up a scale every 
month or two if you do 
not weigh them and know 
they are ripe. 

WHY do you put off get- 





ting ascale when you 
can buy an OSGOOD 
on such liberal 
terms? 









If your im- 
plement 
dealer cannot 
Special Offer. 


4 . 
quote you, write for our 
Don’t wait. 


OSGOOD SCALE Co. 
99 Central St., 
Established 1865. 
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TAKE TWO OR MORE PAPERS 


This Tells You How to Get Them 
at Reduced Rates. 
~ ] 


Binghamton, N.Y. 
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NOWADAYS papers are so 
cheap that nearly every- 
body can afford to take two or 
more. We have arranged a list 
of some of the best in the land 
and can furnish them in con- 
nection with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER at a lower price than 
you can secure them singly. 
Here is the list. The price to 
the left is the regular sub- 
scription price of THE PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER and the pa- 
per named both for one year. 
The price to the right is that 
special price at which we can 
send both for one year. a 
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NAME OF PAPERAND PLACE 
OF PUBLICATION. 


(“sw’” semi-weekly, ‘‘w’’ weekly, | 
“sm”? semi-menthly, | 
“m” monthly. | 


PRICE FOR 
THE TWO. 


REGULAR 





Detroit Free Press (Fam.,) ‘‘sw” 
Practical Farmer (Agri.) ‘‘w” 

Thrice-a-week N. Y.World (News 
Atlanta Constitution, “w’’.......... 
Home and Farm, “sm”’............... 
Farm and Fireside, ‘“sm”’............ 
Woman’s Home Companion, m.., 
Farmers VOICE, W.....cccccrcccceresseeeee 
Gentlewoman (Fashions) m 
Hoard’s Dairyman, w. 
Atlantic Monthly, m... 
McClure’s (Literary) m 
Ledger (Literary) m.... 
Scribners (Literary) m.. 
Youth’s Companion, w... 
The Outlook, m............ 
Breeders’ Gazette, w.... 
Review of Reviews, m. 
The Century, M........:cceeeee erecee 
The World’s Work, M...........:sse000+ 
So, Fruit and Truck Grower, m., 
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50 
| you wish more than one 
paper write for special rates. 
For instance, we send twice-a- 
$ weeek Courier Journal, the 
weekly PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
¢ the semi-monthly Home .and 
£ Farm and the monthly Amer- 
é ican Queen all one year for 
$ 
* 


only $2.15. 


4z@ ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 
The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N.C. 
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two cant 
of Harness, Saddles, 


Mention this paper when you write. 





begins with good wheels. 
the wheels are 

















tires. 


a! 
height, any width tire. Catal: 
ELEGTRIC WHEEL CO. 
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93 @QUINOY, ILL, 





On Jellies 


preserves and pickles, spread 
cf refined 


PARAFFINE 


& thin coating 


WAX 


Will keep them absolutely moisture and 
acid proof. Paraffine Wax 1s also useful in 
a dozen other ways about the house. Fall 
directionsin each pound package. 

Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OILCO. 




















Finding our readers who have 
purchased copies so enthusiastic in its 
praise, and that there are yet hun- 
dreds anxious to secure copies, we 
have again made arrangements for 
handling for a few weeks longer the 
world-famous book— 


“In His Steps; 
What Would Jesus Do?”’ 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON, 


The October Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal reports that 


SIX MILLION COPIES 


of this ‘phenomenally 
book have been sotd, 


successful”? 


a 

In order that no one shall fail to 
read this book on account of price, 
we have arranged a special edition 
and make the following exceptionally 
liberal offers. 
("To any paid-up subscriber, or to 
any person sending us $1 on his sub- 
scription, we will send a copy of this 
great work for only 


sabbanpese TEN CENTS EXTRA 


WHY NOT GET A COPY FREE! 


{F"To any person sending us 50¢ in 
new subscritions, or $1 in renewals 
(not one’s own), we will send a copy 
of this work 


ae hes FREE OF CHARGE. 
Order to-day. Address: 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. O. 
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The Progressive Farmer, May 14, 190!. 
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Living Issues. 


PRODUCERS OF STAPLE FARM CROPS 
SHOULD ORGANIZE AND SELL THEIR 
PRODUCTS DIRECT TO CONSUMERS. 








Speech of W. A. Parker, of Hillsboro, N.C., 
in Leazer Society Oratorical Contest, A. & 
M. College, West Raleigh, N.C., May 4th, 
1901. 

Poets have kept the air quivering 
with tales of unrequitedlove. Some 
day a greater than Edwin Markham 
will arise to frame the song of unre- 
quitedlabor—in burning words will 
show how the farmer supplies us all, 
yet himself goes unrequited ; how, 
with gin-house regularity, the tiller 
of the soil grinds away only to find 
himself no richer at the end of the 
year than at its beginning. To add 
to his disconvent with his own empty- 
handedness, he sees other trades and 
professions far ahead of him in easy 
living and in wealth-getting. 

Why is tho farmer so far behind? 
Not so much because he works per- 
haps less intelligently, but because 
he has the misfortune to sell raw, 
unmanufactured products and on 
these, profits arealwayssmall. These 
articles, when they are manufac- 
tured by skilled labor and expensive 
machinery, make the wealth of our 
country, but the producer’s share in 
this wealth is insignificant in com- 
parison with the manufacturer’s. 
For instance, let us compare the 
profits of the raiser and the manu- 
facturer of our cotton crop. The 
cotton crop of our Stateis usually 
about 500,000 bales. Atan average 
price of six cents a pound, the farm- 
ers get from the manufacturers 
about $15,000,000 for their crop, but 
as the cotton costs them about four 
cents to raise, they make only about 
two centsa pound. No act of theirs 
can make the price more orless. On 
the other hand what does the manu- 
facturer get for this cotton for which 
he pays $15,000,000? If he weaves it 
into the cheapest duck, he sells it for 
about 20 cents a pound. Itcosts him 
about six cents to weave the cotton 
into duck. This added to the six 
cents paid for the cotton makes the 
duck cost twelve cents a pound. As 
it sells for 20 cents, the manufac- 
turer clears eight cents a pound, 
whereas the farmer cleared only two 
The comparison is even more im- 
pressive if the manufacturer makes 
his cotton into higher priced goods. 
If he weaves his six cent cotton into 
gingham, the manufacturer makes 
a profit of about 20 cents a pound. 

Since then the soil-tiller is thus 
narrowly circumstanced, is there no 
way for him to better his lot? He 
can do thisin two ways: First, by 
raising cheaper; second, by seliing 
higher. Our query to-night deals 
only with the last of these ways. 

Can the sorely tried farmer sell to 
any better advantage? The affirma- 
tive asserts that by selling directly 
to the consumer, the farmer can ma 
fterially better his condition, and 
that farmers can do this only by or- 
ganization. 

In support of this contention, I 
shall maintain these propositions. 

Firat, any class of men that are 
unorganized are at a disadvantage 
when dealing with an organized 
body. 

Second, farmers can by organiza- 
tion materially benefit themselves 
without doing an injustice to the 
consumer. 

, Third, the farmer who refuses to 

4oin such organization falls short of 
“his duty. 

The first proposition, that an or- 
ganized body has in all business an 
enormous advantage over an unor- 
ganized one, is proved in the mere 
statement. Then, since all other 
classes are organized, the farmer, to 
hold his own, must organize. In. 
deed organization may be called the 
fundamental postulate of modern 
business. All the wonderful indus- 
trial developments of the time are 
due to organization—concontration 
of thought, influence and capital. 

We draw deductions from com- 
parisons. If other classes can better 
themselves and attain the purp»ses 
striven for by organization, concen- 
tration of influence, why not the 
farmer? To deny this proposition, 
to say that the laws that apply to 
all other classes do not also apply to 





There is more Catarrh in this gection of the 
country than all other diséases put together, 
d until the last few years was supposed to he 
Secarabie. Fora pirat many years doctors pro- 
mounced it a local disease, and peeserehed local 
remedies, and by coustantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable, . Sci- 
nce has proven catarrh to be a constitutional 
disease, and, therefore, requires constitutional 
treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured 
by F. J. Cheney &Co., Toledo, Ohio, isthe only 
mstitutional cure on the market. It is taken 
rnally in doses from 10 drops to 
- It acts direct) 
aertecen of the sy: 
ars for any case 
circulars and testimonials. dd 
¥. J. CHENEY 


Mr Bold ate, 75¢. 
Hall's Faualiy Pills are the best. 





the farmer, is to class farming as an 
anomaly, a freak to which the laws 
of commerce are not applicable. 

The second proposition, that by 
combination farmers can materially 
ada to their income and that without 
detriment to consumers, I propose to 
maintain at some length. Adam 
Sith was one of the earliest eco- 
nomists to call attention to the 
financial power acquired by combi- 
nation. But long before his famous 
illustration of the hare-chasing dogs 
had fixed on this point the attention 
of the world, the simple farmers of 
an early day had put this principle 
into practice. For in all country 
neighborhoods whenever a farmer 
had any particular work beyond his 
own financial or physical ability, he 
had his neighbors to join him, and 
under the garb of sport the heavy 
or the expensive work was done. I 
refer, of course, to such work as 
corn-shucking, house-raising, etc. 
If the farmer thus early found that 
combination meant money in his 
pocket, why did he not broaden the 
principle as other professions have 
done? The answer 's easy. In those 
days the farmers were cut off by iso- 
lation on large farms separated by 
wide distance from one another, and 
there were few towns ; practical com- 
bination was not possible. 

The case is far different now. 
Smaller farms are now cultivated, 
and people live nearer one another, 
more in villages and towns. More. 
over good roads, trolley cars, canals, 
railroads, telephones, telegraphs, 
bicycles, automobiles and rural mail 
delivery have brought the country 
aud the markets, t:e farmer and 
the supply depots, so close together 
that any form of combination is now 
possible and moreover is now profit- 
able. Hence, since the way is thus 
open, farmers ought to combine for 
their own financi.«l uplifting, just 
as other business men have unified 
their interests. A combination to 
sell their own products and to buy 
by wholesale is the simplest and 
most natural form for the combina- 
tion to take. nN 
Would it pay? Let us see what 
the brokers, the commission men, 
the middlemen (who in comparison 
with the farmer, ‘‘toil not neither 
do they spin’’) get out of the farmer 
for selling his crops. 

In the eastern part of this State, 
the truckers and fruit growers have 
organized und they have to pay the 
commission merchants five per cent. 
for selling their products, while 
those farmers outside of the organi- 
zation have to pay eight per cent. 
This is quite a saving to the truck 
farmers of Eastern North Carolina. 
In 1899 there were raised in the 
United States about two billion bush- 
els of corn, which was sold on an 
average for 30 cents a bushel, the 
total crop thus bringing $600,000,000. 
The commission on corn is three 
per cent., therefor: the brokers or 
middlemen who simply sold this 
crop, and who had little or no ex- 
pense, made $18,000,000, which ought 
to have gone into the pockets of the 
farmers 

In the same year there were about 
five hundred million bushels of 
wheat raised in the United States, 
and this was sold atan average of 
58 cents, bringing $290,000,000. The 
commission on wheat is also three 
per cent.; therefore the midd:emen 
pocketed $8,700,000, which ought to 
have gone tothe farmers. Thesame 
thing is true of such staple crops as 
barley, oats, rye, buckwheat and 
potatoes. 

The brokerage on cotton is 50 cents 
a bale. In 1899 there were raised in 
the United States about eleven mil- 
lion bales of cotton. Therefore the 
middlemen made about $5,500,000. 

Taking some of the principal crops, 
say corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
buckwheat, hay anc cotton, we find, 
using whole numbers, that the 
farmers, for the first sale of these 
eight crops, pay the middlemen $56,- 
331,000. But, as each of these crops 
averages three passages through the 
hands of commission men before it 
reaches the consumer, the total 
brokerage on just these eight crops 
foots up the enormous sum of one 
hundred and sixty-eight million dol 
lars. These figures are, of course, 
based on the assumption that all of 
these crops are sold. 

If this great sum could be added 
to the pitiful amounts made each 
year by our farmers, how their con 
dition would be improved! Suve 
this amount for two anda balf years 
and with it you could buy the whole 
of North Carolina, land and all 
With this sum, farmers, instead of 
allowing their boys to grow up illit- 





erate, could each year keep eight 





hundred and forty thousand boys at 
agricultural colleges. 

Nor is the saving in the brokerage 
the only kind of saving that would 
result from agricultural combina- 
tion. Farmers would be able to get 
better rates from the shipping cor 
porations, and, what is of great im- 
portance, get quicker freight and ex- 
press transportation. As an illus- 
tration, this same North Carolina 
truckers’ organization, of which I 
have just spoken, has been able to 
get cheaper shipping rates. Several 
years ago, before they were organ- 
ized, the farmers in the eastern part 
of this State and around Charleston 
had to pay the railroad companies 
$1.25 freight on berries from Wil- 
mington and Charlotte to New York. 
The truckers in the eastern part of 
this State organized and demanded 
cheaper shipping rates, and as a re- 
sult of this, they now have to pay 
only 75 cents acrate on berries to 
New York, while the truckers 
around Charleston who are not or- 
ganized, still have to pay $1.25 
freight. Last year there were 
shipped frum Wilmington and vicin- 
ity three hundred and sixty-five 
thousand crates of berries at a sav- 
ing in freight of 50 cents a crate. 
This amounted to one hundred and 
eighty-two thousand, five hundred 
dollars, which represents a clear gain 
to the farmers of that section. At 
the same time this organization de- 
manded better service and got it. 
Not only would such a combina- 
tion among the farmers enable them 
to make money by selling directly, 
but it would enable them to save 
enormously by buying directly. The 
same machinery used for selling, 
could, without additional cost, buy 
directly from manufacturers and 
distribute directly to the farmers at 
wholesale prices. Let me illustrate 
by the cotton crop again. The gin- 
ner pays for the ties and bagging on 
a single bale of cotton about 90 cents. 
He sells them to the farmer for 
about $1.20, thereby making 30 cents 
ona bale. Now onacrop of eleven 
million bales, the ginners make 
about three million, three hundred 
thousand dollars. If the farmers 
were organized so that they could 
buy directly from the manufacturer, 
they would of course save this 
amoaunt. 

Again, an organization to sell 
would mean so thorough an organi- 
zation that the farmers, like the 
middlemen, who are organized, could 
control the amount of staples pro 

duced. 

I have now tried to show that by 
organization the farmers would, 
first, save the profits that go to the 
middlemen; second, would vbtain 
cheaper and quicker shipping rates; 
third, would reduce the cost of their 
crops, and, lastly, that such an or 

gatization would enable the farmers 
to save money by buying directly. 
With these$facts before us, I insist 
that the farmers in the great staple 
crops should organiz; for their own 
protection. 
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TOBACCO TRUST METHODS GET AN AIR- 
ING. 





Hugh Campbell Says They are Injurious to 
Trade—President Duke Gives His Side of 
the Case. 

Wasaincton, May 10.—Hagh 
Campbell, President of the United 
States Tobucco Company, testified 
before the Industrial Commissi n 
yesterday concerning the relations 
existing between the American To- 
bacco Company and independent 
concerns in the tobacco industry. 
The United Stutes Company, he said, 
was engaged in the manufacture of 
smoking and chewing tobacco. New 
England was the principal market 
for the products of the United States 
Comoany though a portion of their 
goods was sold throughout the coun- 
try. The export trale was small. 

The con ition which Mr. Campbell 
protested against, amounting to a 
practical restraint of independent 
trade by the tobacco trust, was the 
result of agreements made by repre. 
sentatives of the trust with retailers 
and jobbers in the New England 
States. Privr to the formation of 
the United States Company the Con- 
tinental Company, a trust concern, 
manufacturing the same class of 
goods asthe United States Company, 
practically controlied the entire New 
England trade. When the United 
States Company encroached on the 
New England trade of the Conti- 
nental Company the latter company 


territory 3 per cent. and3 percent. 
to handle only trust made goods, If 
the jobber refused to enter into such 
an agreement he was not allowed to 
handle trust made goods. As the 





Continental Company’s brands were 


offered jobbers and retuilers in that 


better known and constituted a great 
part of the jobber’s trade he was 
forced to accept the terms of the 
trust or go out of business. 

Owing to this condition of affairs, 
Mr. Campbell said many retailers 
had refused to handle tobacco mant- 
factured by the United States Com- 
| pany, resulting in a decided injury 
| to their business. The anti-trust 
|luw, Mr. Campbell personally con- 
| sidered inoperative as far as the pre- | 
vention of such conditions as he had 








contracts mentioned between the 


verbal agreements there would be 
great difficulty in getting evidence | 
of discrimination and resulting ed 
striction of trade. 

The simplest remedy lay in gov- | 
ernmental legislation. If the books | 
of corporations whose stock was | 
listed on the stock exchange were | 
subject to examination in the same | 
manner as those of National banks | 
anda general supervision over the | 
operations of such corporations were 
exercised by the government, con- 
ditions detrimental to competition 
could not esist, and the jobber, re- 
tailer, grower and consumer would 
all be benefited. It should also be 
made imperative asa part of such 
legislation, that goods of the same 


thus doing away with prohibitive 
rate cutting to kill competition. 

J. B. Duke, of New York, Presi 
dent of the American Tobacco .Com- 
pany, in answer to questions by 
members of the commission along 
the lines of allegations made by Mr. 
Campbell, entered a general denial 
of the charges of discrimination in 
the New England States. Mr. Duke 
suid he knew of no agreements, ver- 
bal or otherwise, relating to the sale 
of trust made goods only by retail- 
ers in that section. In fact, he said 
no representatives of the company 
were empowered or allowed to make 
agreements of such a nature with 
jobbers. If such agreements were 
in force it was without the knowl- 
edge or authority of the company. 
Tne jobbers and _ retailers, . he 
thought, had made up the story of 
the threats of the trust as an easy 
way of avoiding the handling cf 
goods they did not want and for 
which tuere was no demand. Under 
normal conditions prices were gen- 
erally uniform throughout the coun 
try. He aumitted tht in certain 
sections cigarettes had been sold, at 
times since the passage of the war 
revenue law for $1.50 a thousand, or 
the amount of the tax on one thonu- 
sind cigarettes under the law. This 
amounted to giving the goods away 
and was for the purpose, Mr. Dake 
said, of introducing a new brand or 
an old brand into new territory. He 
denied that competition could be 
killed in this way. The fact that 
the American Tobacco Company 
goods might be sold ata very low 
price to retailers would not kill com- 
petition if independent concerns 
could put on the market goods which 
caught the fancy of the public. He 
reiteruted his statements that no 
agreements had been made with New 
Englund retailers to sell only trust 
made goods. 
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A great many farc_ers in Iredell 
have planted their corn and fuiled to 
get a stund, especially in bottom 
land. Some have replanted while 
others are planting the third time. 
The rain had ;acked the ground so 
that it was impossible for the corn 
tocome up. Farmers are plunting 
more cotton than usual.—Statesville 
Landmark. 
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Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
The business of growing wuaterimel- 
lons for market is becoming an im- 
portant one in this county and from 
Auburn, a few miles south of here, 
perhaps 2:0 car-louds will be shipped. 
These Wake county melons are of 
fine size and quality. The Southern 
Railway has built three sidings for 
use by the melon-growers. 
UD) Retest 2 POR 
When you write to advertisers, 
mention The Progressive Farmer. 





Erery mother can hare, fr. our 
book on the disorders of eulidrens. 
stomach troubles, worms, ¢ It will 


te, 
save many @ medica) bill. It teaches 


the use of 


FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to the 
delicate stomach of childhood. It has 
cured children for 50 vears, Rottie by 
mail, 25 ce 


nts. 
E. & S$. FREY, BALTIMORE, MO. 
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| > CURED. 
"MANUFACTURED BY- 3 
E BOBBITT DRUG COMPANY. 
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“THE 
STANDARY) 


Perhaps the highest compliment 
that can be paid to &ny article ig to 
designate it as “THE STANDARD » 
A number of physicians and drug. 
gists have told us recently that 
RHEUMACIDE is the standard rhey, 
matic remedy. ‘We sell and recom. 
mend RHEUMACIDE in preference 
to any other remedy,”’ they say, ‘he 
cause it gives satisfacticn, because 
it,cures.”’ 


RHE UMAUIDE 


does not contain opiates to deaden 
pain. It does not ruin the diges. 
tive organs. It cures when thorough 
trialis given. It is a SUPERIOR 
remedy, hence it is becoming knows 
as “THE STANDARD.”’ 


All Druggists, Price $1 
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Insist upon having them, take no others and 
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FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 
“New Rivai,’’ “Leader,” and “Repeater” 


ALL DEALERS KEEP THEM. 
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you will get the best shells that money can buy. 4 
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@®* you send 


nubscription to our publication. Satisfaction g 


of United States Army. 


A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR, 


Containing 229 pages, by F. A. MITCHELL, late 
ave you read it? If not then 
at once before they are all taken. Here’s what 


the Evansville Journal says, “Contains plenty of sti 
ncidents and hair breadth escapes told in a very entertaining lane , 4 “he 


i umber only, which we are sending free of charge to every one who sends 5() cents for a years 


We have a limit 
uaranteed. Address at once: 
SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWER, 
102 E. Eighth S1., Chattanooga, Tens 
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NORTH CAROLIN# 
WAKE CounTY. “+ } superior Court. 


Before W. M. Russ, C. 8. C. 
H. V. BUNCH, et als., Plaintiffs, 


Vs. 
W. A. PULLEY, et als., Defendants. 


The non-resident defendants in the above 
entitled special proceedings, to wit, the chil- 
dren and descendants of James Scarborough, 
deceased, and persons interested in his estate, 
their names being unknown, will take notice 
that a motion has been made in the said pro- 
ceedings to distribute the shares of the said 
non-residents in the proceeds of sale of the land 
d+ scriqed in the complaint among the plain- 
tiffs and defendants in said proceedings, and 
that in consequence of said motion the Court 
has made an ORDER that adveriisement for 
six weeks be made for the said non-resident 
defendants in some newspaper published in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, and pursuant to said 
order the said «on-resident defendants, the 
childrea and descendants and persons inter- 
ested in the estate of James Scarborough, de- 
ceased, are hereby required to appearand an- 
Swer or demur to the these proceedings on 
Monday, the first day of July, at the office of 
the Clerk of the Superior Court for Wake 
County, in Raleigh, North Carolina, or be ad- 
judged to be dead and their shares udjudged to 

e the property of the plaintiffs and defen- 
dants named in said proceedings and heirs of 
said wan cenaene. - M. RUSS, 

‘lerk Superior Court for ce . 

May 9, 1901, p t for Wake County 

PEELE & MAYNARD, 
Attorneys for Plaintiffs. 
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SHE BELCHED UP BITTER STUFF. 


Mrs. Mary Graham, a housekeeper, aged 
42 years, living at 1846 E. Clearfied street, 
Station E, Philadelphia, writes, “Ripans 
Tabules have truly helped me of that heavy 
Perm after eating and headache and 
belching up of bitter stuff. I have been 
troubled these last eleven years, since my 
last child was born, with constipation and 
irregular bowels. I would go sometimes 
for three or four days without any move 
ment atall. My friends advised me to try 
them, w)ich I did with the results that I 
have felt greatly relieved. .l a ways meee 
box in my pocket and have recommended 
them to many of my friegds. I am a mem- 
ber of the Alleghaney Avenue Baptist 
church, and also a Sunday school member. 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-health 
that is not benefited by the occasional use 
of R:I-P-A-N’S Tabule, and the price, 10 for 
5 cents, does not bar them from any home OF 
justify any one in enduring ills thatare easily 
cured. For sale by druggists. 
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The Leading Paper of South Carolix: 


PUBLISHED AT COLUMBIA, 8. C 
DAILY AND SEMI-WEEELY. 


$8.00 a Your 
2.00a * 
The Semi-Weekly State, issued 
Tuesday and Friday contains the 
latest telegraphic news from ali 
over South Carolina. : 
If you want to keep up with 


the times, subscribe for 


.. THE STATE... 


Write for Sample Copy. =:  : 
Address = : & & 8 & 
THE STATE COMPANY, 
COLUMBIA.8 © 


SPECIAL PAISES uff. 


riul Guaranteed, Double 
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is for renewal or a new subscription. 
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Southern 
Railway. 


The Standard Railway 
of, ‘the’ SOUTH .... 
The Direct Line to all Points. 


TEXAS, 
CALIFORNIA, 
FLORIDA, 
CUBA and 

| PORTO RICO. 


Strictly FIRT-CLASS Equipment 
‘on all Through and Local Trains; 
Pullman Palace Sleeping-Cars on al 
Night Trains; Fast and Safe Sched- 
ules. 

Travel by the Southern and yor 
are assured a Safe, Comfortable and 


Expeditious Journey. 


Apply to Ticket Agents for Time Tables, Rates 
and General fnformation, or address 


&, L. VERNON, fF. R. DARBY, 
TP. Aa ©. P.& T. A+ . 
Charlotte, N.C. Asheville, N. © 
No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS. 
FRANK S. GANNON, 5, M. CULP, Ww. A. TURK, a 
$84 V.P.&Gen.Man. Traf. Man. G, P. A 


WasHinerTon, D.C. 
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Business Notices. 


"DR. SLOAN’S NEW CooK BOOK, 
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The subsoil contuins the necessary 
elements, but they have lain so long 
in one position that the combining 


mumbers have long since been used 
up, and therefore, changes have 
largely ceased to take place, and 
have become dormant and unsuited 
to the plant’s needs. Subsoiling 
brings together particles which be- 
fore, were remote from one another, 
thus furnishing combining numbers 
and consequent changes, and hence 
most satisfactory results, There is 
an inexhaustible supply down below 
the soil provided you go deep enough 
to get it. 

But don’t expect the best results 
from one or two subsoilings ; these 
changes are slow, and the combining 
numbers furnished by one deep plow- 
ing are soon used up, and each sub 
sequent subsoiling produces more, 
and thus the good work is extended. 

Air, heat, light and moisture are 
among our best agenciés for disinte- 
grating the soil and producing com- 
bining numbers; and as stirring the 
soil and the subsoil lets in these, 
the oftener and deeper the better. 
But the larger part of it must be 
done before planting, since to plow 
deep amongst growing crops breaks 
the roots and thereby cripples the 
plants’ chances of taking up the 
food thus prepared. 

Some seem astonished at learning 
that a certain plant requires the ap- 
plication of more of one ingredient 
and less of another than is actually 
taken up by said plant ; for instance, 
less ammonia and more phosphoric 
acid or pctash ; but such phenomena 
are explained in the fact that these 
ingredients are not taken up as such, 
but are used in connection with the 
natural soil contents to produce food 
in such form as the plant must have 
it. And while over a given terri- 
tory in which the soil contents do 
not vary greatly, and over which 
the same moisture and atmospheric 
conditions prevail, a certain formula 
has given the same results over a 
period of several years (as was the 
case in Prof. Redding’s experiments 
in the State of Georgia), this will 
not hold true in a section where the 
soil contents and moisture and at- 
mospheric conditions differ widely. 
On the writer’s sandy farm in Samp- 
son county, N. C., the formula must 
be revised, and more ammonia and 
potash than phosphoric acid, or at 
any rate, much larger proportions of 
these and less of phosphoric acid 
must be used, while Prof. Redding 
used more phosphate and tut little 
of the other two, which proves that 
the soil content is so different,which 
coupled with the difference in moist- 
ure and atmospheric conditions that 
entirely different proportions must 
be used to furnish the requisite com- 
bining numbers. Hence, here, the 
same plant which, in Georgia, took 
up more ammonia and less phos- 
phoric acid than was applied, actually 
or nearly reverses the case, and 
takes up more, or quite as much, 
phosphate as was applied, and less 
or about the same ammonia and pot- 
ash. 

There is a Natural Laboratory in 
the earth, and there are constant 
changes going on, both synthesis 
and analysis, building up and tear 
ing down. Many elements entering 
into a compound under favorable 
conditions, possess greater aflinity 
for some other element, and as soon 
as conditions are favorable this 
affinity ‘‘plays,’’ and a sezeme is 
made which breaks up former com 
bining numbers, and new compounds 
are thus formed while others are 
broken up. Such results are ac- 
complished by shifting the position 
of soil particles by deep and fre- 
quent plowings. 

It is a well known fact that while 
all plants are fed from the products 
of these few elements, (about 14 in 
all), they differ in their require- 
ments, some requiring one form and 
some another; and since many dif- 
ferent kinds of plants must be grown 
on the same soil from time to time, 
and even often at the same time, it 
is easy to see the wisdom of the 
Creator in thus providing a system 
of changes which furnishes a great 
variety of food. 

Then, just below the soil there is 
a big Guano Factory ; but no strikes, 
no lockouts—simply an occasional 
suspension for supplies and at whose 
head is Nature’s God! Railroads 
run over and by ; but do not go there, 
and hence, no freight to pay! Not 


even a county road, and hence no 


hauling. No agents to charge com- 





HAD WONDERFULLY GOOD RESULTS. 
SouND BEACH, CONN., March 20, 1900. 
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had erfully good results. 
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bottles of GOM- 
and have always 


these! Its contents, products, are 
free to all who want, and will ‘‘go 
down’”’ after them! Where the upper 
soil has been denuded of much of its 
fertility, as a matter of course, ma- 
nures of some kind must be used un- 
til the lower soil has been stirrea 
often enough to fit it for use; then, 
it can be brought to the surface by 
deep turning. But where the sub- 
soil is well broken the plant roots 
have wider range and will ‘‘godown’”’ 
for you! 
More anon. 





Wm. A. BARBREY. 
Sampson Co., N. C. 





A VIRGINIA FARMER’S EXPERIENCE 
WITH RAPE. 


Mr. Oliver C. Wiggin, one of the 
leading farmers of Charlotte county, 
Virginia, having made a thorough 
test of rape as a soiling crop, writes 
in the May Southern Planter regard- 
ing it as follows: 

“Our rape was sown too late in 
the fall, but most of the plants which 
made a growth of two inches have 
lived through the winter. It is a 
great plant. While on this pasturage 
pigs require no other food. Aside 
from the soy bean, it is the best 
single plant for swine which we 
grow, and it comes ata time when 
there is no substitute. The swine 
raisers of the State should lose no 
time in making its acquaintance. 
The extremes of temperature and 
moisture which it will stand is a sur- 
prise tous. We knew but little of it 
practically till last year. We now 
know it is the one thing which we 
needed for May, June and July pas- 
turage. We shall dare brave any 
conditicn of climate withit. Only 
feed it well. Itis especially greedy 
of phosphoric acid, and it requires a 
liberal supply of nitrogen, like all 
leaf plants. I had always supposed 
it a cool climate plant till last sum- 
mer, but it stood the heat and drouth 
of last July and August in a surpris- 
ing manner. Wecutand pulled rape 
two or three feet tall for days and 
days as late August. If sownin March, 

it requires rather harsh cultivation 
after it has once got a good hold. 

In all cases it is best to sow in drills. 

The quantity of seed usually recom- 
mended is too great ; two pounds per 
acre is ample. Probably two seed- 
ings per year is the best practice. If 
wanted for falland winter pasturage, 
it is probably best to sow as early as 
the latter part of July. It will make 
but little show before September: 

We are somewhat disappointed in 

the way which that we seeded last 
October has acted. It started off 

well in March, but by the latter part 

of the month, when six inches high, 

it all began to head outin blossom. 

The yield will not be one-fourth as 

great as from that seeded last March. 

It has the advantage of being two 

months earlier, however, and the 

land will be free sooner for a second 

crop. We shall try the July seeding 

this year—probably in tobacco.’’ 
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TO BUILD CANNERIES, 


mission and deceive you by telling 
you that one brand having the same 
analysis as others is better than 


The Progressive Farmer, May 14, 1901. 
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ket. To be thus ready requires fore- 
thought and courage. The South 
has not been lacking in these quali- 
ties in other lines. It should apply 
them to the canning industry. The 
result will be more money made 
in the South and more money 
kept there. The cannery is one of 
the complements to diversified farm- 


ing. 
The Dairy. 


BUILDING UP A DAIRY HERD. 














Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

A good dairy herd cannot asa rule 
be bought. It must be built up by 
the owner through careful breeding, 
selecting and feeding. Excellent 
dairy herds can be ruined about as 
quickly as anything else in this 
world. In the hands of a man who 
does not understand the animals and 
who fails to appreciate their good 


that within two years their value is 
lower by one-half than at first. On 


apparently poor herd can be brought 
up to a high point of efficiency 
through the skill and sympathy of a 


There are latent good points in most 
herds which require the appreciative 
eye of an expert to detect and bring 
out. I have time and again found 
in what looked like scrub cows most 
excellent breeding and dairy quali- 
ties, but these had been so overcome 
and lost by general neglect that the 
animals appeared to be nearly worth- 
less. I make ita point to examine 
the individual cows of different herds 
for sale, andin this way I am often 
enabled to make selections that are 
worth considerable to me, but noth 

ing practically to the owner. The 
lack of appreciation in some Owners 
is shown by the way they will praise 
the qualities of some particular ani- 
mal in the herd, which for some rea. 
son appeals to them with consider- 
able force, but which in reality pos. 
sesses far less actual merit than some 
unworthy looking scrub. Now it is 
the height of skill to be able to go 
through a herd of scrubs and com- 
mon barnyard cows and pick out 
here and there animals that possess 
unusual qualities. Yet every herd, 
no matter how poor apparently in 
material, has one or more such ani- 
mals. If the dairyman understands 
his business let him go around the 
country and pick up his material. 
He must first understand his busi- 
ness thoroughly and not be misled 
by appearances. If he can make his 
selections with unerring skill he is 
bound to find the work profitable. 
Such cows only require the right 
sort of feeding, care and breeding 
with good bulls to make their prog- 
eny excellent dairy cows. Building 


up the dairy herd in this way is both 
profitable and interesting. One feels 
that he is getting something for 
nothing, or rather that he is receiv- 
ing pay for his skilland knowledge 
in judging animals. 

A. B. BaRRETT. 
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PREMIUMS FOR ALLIANCE FARMERS, 


For the North Carolina State Fair, 
to be held Oct. 21st to 26th, 1901, the 
N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance offers 





One of the newspapers of the 
South which has been conducting a 
vigorous campaign for the establish- 
ment of canneries is the Atlanta Con- 
stitution. In a recent issue it as- 
serted that every can of fruit put up 
last year has been sold; that in the 
North and East canneries make 
money, though they may have a 
working season of not more than 
one month, while in tha South the 
season can last from May to Decem 

ber without a week in which small 
berries, fruits and vegetables cannot 
be canned and marketed. But it 
added : 

“The fault with our people is that 
they do not think. They never wake 
up to the situation until it is too 
late to act, and then the matter is 
dropped to await another such awak- 
ening. Inthe meantime the product 
goes to waste. At the present mo. 
ment, for instance, the trees are 
laden with fruit of all kinds, and 
though purchasers stand ready for 
all the fruit raised, more of it will be 
wasted than marketed. With the fruit 
in sight, with the demand urgent, 
people wildly rush in and want to 
know if they can establish a cannery 
on five minutes’ notice. When they 
discover that this cannot be done, 
then they fold their hands help 
lessly."’ 

On the above, the Southern Farm 
Magazine makes this sensible com- 
ment : 

The time to establish canneries is 
not at the height of the growing 
season. They should be built and 
equipped so as to be ready to handle 
material as it comes into the mar- 





the following special premiums to 
Sub-Alliances and Alliancemen that 
are in good standing with State and 
Sub-Alliance. Individual Alliance- 
men can compete for these special 
premiums individually or with their 
Sub-Allianoe exhibits. The pre- 
miums are as follows: 

To the Sub-Alliance making 

the best exhibit, first pre- 


To the Sub-Allionce making 
second best exhibit......... 
To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best bushel of 
1.00 
To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best bushel 
1.00 
To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best variety 
OE ROPR rs Saerars vie cae 
To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best bushel 
Of MORl (ONT)... 250 co cece 
To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best bushel 
PRIMI eile cas de wi ke « 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


points, the herd will degenerate 80 | 


the other hand many an otherwise | 





To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best bushel 
black eye peas............. 

To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best bushel 

1.00 

To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best bushel 
ae Cn renee 

To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best bushel 
sweet ‘potatoes, yams...... 

To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best bushel 
sweet potatoes, any other 
variety 

To theindividual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best bushel 
Irish potatoes.............. 

| To the individual Allianceman 

exhibiting the best bale crab 
Pas 1S ae ae eae ee ec 
| To the individual Allianceman 
| exhibiting the best bale hay 
from cultivated grass...... 

, To the individual Allianceman 

| exhibiting the best bale 

| clover Oe eS MERE 

To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best tobacco 
wrappers, 1 pound......... 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 





1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


good breeder, feeder and selecter. | To the individual Allianceman 


exhibiting the best tobacco 
fillers, 3 pounds............ 
To the individual Al‘ianceman 
exhibiting the best bale cot- 
ton 
To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best bacon 
ham, made by exhibitor.... 
To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best 10 pounds 


1.00 
5.00 


1.00 





MORE Giohs. wooo ies a ee acsce cette Toss 1.00 
To the individual Allianceman 
exhibiting the best butter, 

OMEN 026.5552 5 core sttlae wees 1.00 
VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 

Principles of Agriculture. By Prof. 


L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 

We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 
amount to us for a copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 
ture.’’ This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. Itis written by a man of 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copy of this work 
and studies it during his spare 
moments this summer will not only 
find much pleasure thereby, but will 
find greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study. 
There are many books upon the 
market, but not for many years, we 
firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader of this 
paper so badly needs. The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 
clearly printed and contains 300 
pages. Send us $1.25 and geta copy. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 

A SPECIAL PRICE. 

We have now decided to senda 
copy of this valvable work and a 
year’s subscription to The Progress- 
ive Farmer to any address for only 
$2. This offer is made ata sacrifice 
in the. hope of placing the work in 
the hands of more of the thousands 
who need it. 

Fertilizers. By Edward W. Voor- 
hees, Professor of Agriculture in 
Rutger’s College and Director of 
the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion ; 335 pages. Price, $1. 
Thousands of dollars are wasted 

every year on fertilizers unsuited to 

the land to which it is applied, which 
money might be saved to the farm 
ers by reading this book. 

We will also senda copy of ‘‘Fer- 
tilizers,’’ with The Progressive Far- 
mer one year for $1.85. Or on the 
two books we make this— 

SPECIAL OFFER: 

We will send 
The Progressive Farmer 1 year $1.00 
Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 
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All for $2.80. 











Ellwood Standard Style. 











Stand the Test of Years. 





AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO., chicago or New York. 





ELLWOOD 
Steel Wire Fences 


Best at the start, but making them better 
every year. Hard steel wire heavil 


vanized. | ELLWOOD FENCES do all Shag 
‘equired o om. Six- 
inches. Every rod o Cee & te 


F FULLY CUARANTEED. 
gents sellthem everywhere, 
cannot find an agent write to. ‘aden 







ARMSTR: & McKBLVY 
wien Pittsburgh. 
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obtain satisfactory results in paint 


ittsburgh. b 
in 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS g, we recommend that YOu use 

ee Piusburgh: Pure White Lead and Pure Linseeq 

ANC e ° . 

comereme foe | Oil, and employ a practical painter, 

ATLANTIO If the services of : 

BRADLEY a @ competent Painter 

sroomirx( | cannot be obtained, you can get Satisfactory 

sn results by using any of the brands of P,,, 
" 

UNION “old Dutch process” White Lead named te 

SOUTHERN ‘ ; 

pth }oucgs | the margin and the. National Lead Com 

COLLIER pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors by 

MISSOURI . . ’ 

repsrar (@™ | which any shade desired can be made 

SOUTHERN the greatest economy and _ the mo 

JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 5 : St 

vorney |! | permanent satisfaction secured, 

Cleveland, 

—— Salem, Mass. For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD co 

CORNELL Buffalo. PANY'S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. Pamphlet pet “i 

KENTUCKY ite. upon application. ‘ : 


National Lead Co., 100 Willian. Street, New york. 








Send for illustrated catalo 
chine 
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wer. Have driver’s seat, foot-brake and two 

is no record of a Farquhar Boiler ever explod- 

ing Separators of all styles and sizes for merchant threshing 

orfarm use, Farquhar machines have all the late improve- 
ments and they thresh and clean all kinds of grain perte 


THE BEST THRESHING OUTFiT 


a thresherman to and fora farmer to use is the FARQUHAR OELEBRAT ad 
ye ENGINE and the FARQUHAK SEPARATOR eee ered AJAX THRES 
advantages of all successful E: 


Engines made in sizes 4 h. P. anane 
0. 


ingines. more 


Easy steamers and develop 


ectly. 


gue of Engines, Threshing Ma- 
Saw Millsand Agricultural Implements. Investigate. 


7 FARQUHAR CO., LTD., YORK, 
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tHE COLUMBIA 
BELLE CiTy 
Ser, A time and FEED 
~< : —_ A small Thresher of t capacity, om and 4|/, 
yy that can be run by lig it power an ‘ ENSILAGE 
men. 
Write for A G sates se s cu A LB ER 
illustrated = : with blower car- 
Catalogue and rier attachment. 
Price List-FREE. All sizes. Cata- 
logue and latest 
SWEEP book about 4 Hi 
AN AD 
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SPECTACLES 


avo EYEGLASSES 
‘cme tuamaaioa” BY MAIL. 


New System of Home 

Perfect Fit and Satisfaction Guaranteed. Beware of travelling 
mS OPTICIANS and FAKIRS who ruin your eyes. Write for Home Ex. 
amination Blanks and particulars, and save over one-half the cost 


GLOBE OPTICAL CO., - - - = - 


Buy Direct from 
Manufacturer, 


Ex 





Baltimore, Md. 








« THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 


Should be in the Library or Book- 
case of Every Patriotic 
Tar Heel. 


s, Portraits and Best Known 
Speeches ot Davie, Macon, Murphy, Gaston, 
Badger, Swain, Ruffin, Bragg, Graham, Moore, 
Pettigrew, Pender, Ramseur, Grimes and Hill. 
andsome Book of 600 pages. Price, $2. 
With The Progressive Farmer one year, $2.75. 
Address all orders to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N.C. 
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Douste Daity SERVICE 


In Effect Feb, 24th, 1901, 
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SOUTHWARD. 
Daily Daily 
No. 31 No. 27 
Lv New York, PRR............1225 pm 1210 am 
Lv Philadelphia, P RR......329 ppm 3850am 
Lv Baltimore, PR R...........545 pm 622am 
Lv Washington, PRR........ 655 pm 835am 
Lv Richmond, 8 A L Ry.....1040 pm 1223 pm 
Lv Petersburg. bad 1l3lpm 110pm 
Lv Norlina, s 20am 330 pm 
Lv Henderson, ad 230am 3855 pm 
Lv Raleigh, a6 3846am i569 pm 
Lv Southern Pines, ‘ 537 am 657 pm 
Lv Hamlet, « 630am s810 pm 
Lv Columbia,tf “ 840am 1030am 
Ar Savannah, ak 12210pm 220am 
Ar Jacksonville, ‘“ 350pm 630am 
Ar Tampa bad 50am 500 pm 
No. 408 No. 4l 
Lv New York, NYP&N..4755 am 855 pm 
Lv Philadelphia, as 1020am 1126 pm 
Lv New York, ODSSCo...438 0 pm  ........ceeeeee 
Lv Baltimore, BS P Co................0-. | 630 pm 
Lv Washington, N & WS B............... 630 pm 
Lv Portsmouth,S A L Ry... 900 pm 1005 am 
Lv Weldon, sae 1133 am 1236 pm 
Ly Henderson, oe 120am 245 pm 
Lv Raleigh, ss 302am 427 pm 
Ly Southern Pines, “ 5l3am 643 pm 
Lv Hamlet, ve 64am 805 pm 
Ly Wilmington, O ” Sassen 330 pm 
Lv Charlotte, “ 95i pm 1045 pm 
Lv Chester, “es 100 pm 1120 pm 
Lv Greenwood, * 1207 pm =132am 
Lv Athens, a 219 pm 408 pm 
Ar Atlanta, - 335 pm 530pm 
AY ANGuUsta, C&W Cy.cccocerss GIO BW  cccsccoccncsere 
Ar Macon, C of Ga........... a 1ll0am 
Ar Montgomery, A & W * ) lld0am 
Ar Mobile, L & N...............255am 412 pm 
Ar New Orleans, L & N........ 7380am 830 pm 
Ar Nashville, NC &St.L..535am 655 pm 
Ar Memphis, 46 40pm sld0am 
NORTHWARD, ‘ 
Daily Daily 
No, 402 No, 38 
Lv Memphis, NC &St.L...155 pm 845 pm 
Lv Nashville * 1055am 930am 
Lv New Orleans, L & N....... 745 PM cecccsccccosese 
Lv Mobile, N & N.........., OO aie cc 
Ly Montgomery, A & 3 20 ¢ 130 pm 
Ly Macon, C of 7 rena ier 800am 420 pm 
Lv Augusta, C & W C..... UO 
Lv Atlanta,{ S A L Ry.......1200 pm 800 pm 
Ar Athens, ve Sih 4s pm 1123 pm 
Ar Greenwood, “ 450 pm 204am 
Ar Chester, “ 68am 42am 
Lv Charlotte “ 630am 5Wam 
Lv Wilmington,‘ fp Tee eed 
Lv Hamlet, Pe gee 95} pm sgloam 
Ly Southern Pines,“ 05pm g®8am 
Lv Raleigh, % 10pm 1130ami 
Ar Henderson, “6 227am 10pm 
Lv Norlina, S.A.L.Ry 3810am 200 pm: 
Lv Weldon, “ 420am 210 pm 
Ar Portsmouth, “ 70am 550 pm! 
Ar Washington, N& WSB, ........... 655 am 
Ar Baltimore, BS P Co......0 0" 1645 am 
Ar New York, O DSS Oo... ............ +130 am 
Ar Philadelphia, NY P&N,}546 pm 510am 
Ar New York, “6 840pm sO am 
No. 44 No. 66 
Lv Tampa, S. A. L. Ry. 800pm s00am 
Ly Jacksonville, ‘“ we 10 20 om 7 % pm 
Ly Savannah, “ 150pm 159 pm 
Lv Columbia,2 a 627pm 545am 
Lv Hamlet, - 940pm 920am 
Lv Southern Pines“ 1032 ppm 1008 am 
Lv Raleigh, “ 122282am 1207 pm 
Ly Henderson, ‘“ l44am 127 pm 
Lv Norlina, as 210am 2165 pm 
Lv Petersburg, “ 4°9am 44 pm 
Ar Richmond, a 456am 535 pm 
Ar Washington, PRR......... 84am 930 pm 
Ar Baltimore. BR...... 1008 am 1125 pm 
Ar Philadelphia, PR 'R..1227 pm =256 am 
Ar New York, PRR............ 815 pm 63am 





SAW MILLS 


Are not profitable if yes ‘buy a poorly built 
Mill, or the cheapest mill, regardless of 

uality. We have GOOD cheap Mills, and the 

EST and most accurate mills at reasonab'e 
. It will cost you nothing but five min- 
utes time and a postal card to investigate our 
mills. Give full particulars of size mili wanted 
and we will give you low prices. We guar- 
antee fully everything we sell. Write us NOW 
while you have our address. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 


SALEM N.C. U.S.A. 
















Grow Grasses and Raise Catt 


=> 


Examine agricultural statistics and see the 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield per 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Com 
pare her advantages for stock-raising witb 
those of other States. Profit by these facts 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether you 
have few animals or many, you cannot afforé 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Plants of the Sout 


RY J. B. KILLEBREW, 








of the University of Tennessee. 


It is a complete manual of the cal: 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains about 14 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character: 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead. 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, etc. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engraving? 
by Scribner, our greatest grass eX 
pert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone cuts of field 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasset 
is now entirely out of print ane 


| brings $3 a copy. This new book co 


tains all the information in the for 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additiona 
experience of the writer and «all the 
information abtained by the expt rv 
ment stations and the United State 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 
Ws 
Ww 


We have 80 copies this valu 
able work on hand, and, until 
further notice, will send one 
copy of ‘Killebrew’s Grasse# 
and Forage Crops’’ to any 4 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as « Pre 
mium for $1 in new subsctP 
tions to The Progressive Fat 
mer. P 

Or one copy with The Pro 
gressive Farmer one year © 
any address for only $1.19. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
‘  pacercH, #. & 
a 
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LONG THE ROAD 


wo y_ Fence, J8 faNG. 
E 13 wire 58-inch Heiser EAT aod ern 


PAGE 13 
splendid satisfaction. \ 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAS, 





